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Some witty repartee and some spirited characters won the Broadway 
critics to this English comedy, following its London run. 


THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 


By WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 


A Comedy in 3 Acts 
3 men 
5 women 
® 
interior 
° 
modern costumes 





® 
books, $1.00 
royalty, $50.00 


where available 
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Mother is doing a bit of matchmaking for 
her daughter before her debut. Father 
wishes they d both forget the whole thing 
and save him the thousands of pounds. 
But Mother is one-tracked on the point: 
and besides, she has to do a better job of 


tocrat flops all over himself proposing to 
the girl, but she has her heart set on a 
dashing man-about-town—so much about 
town is he that even Father gets worried. 
But things turn out nicely when the dash- 


ing one comes into his own titled inherit- 





matchmaking for her daughter than her ance. A delightful play for all groups. 


friend does for hers. A knock-kneed aris- 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street 
New York 36 





7623 Sunset Blvd. 


The House of Plays Hollywood 46 











WHAT NEW YORK CRITICS SAID 


“Refreshing...Charming scenes of ro- 
mance—Thoroughly delightful.” 
New York Times 


Please send ______copies of “The Reluctant Debutante” at 
$1.00 plus 5c postage per book. 




















Name__. 
“Charming, enjoyable and really quite 
funny.” N. Y. Daily News Street Be 
“I thought it was simply delightful.” 
New York Journal-American City Zone____ State 
“Tremendously funny. A smash, smash [] cash [] charge 
hit.” N. Y. Mirror. 








[] Please send me your 1958 Supplement of Plays 







































* Carbon cost, operating at 44 
amperes D.C. at the arc, is approximately 
16 cents per hour as against 48 cents per hour for a 
spotlight burning 13.6 positive carbons at 135 amperes D.C. 

* The KVA required is only one-ninth that needed to operate a generator 

for an old type spotlight burning 135 amperes. 

* Fully automatic arc control. Burns 80 minutes without retrimming. 


Available in 220 or 110-volt A.C. models. 
E ONLY SPOTLIGHTS 


¢ ARE TH | 
ae YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 


To reduce the size of the spot of ordinary spotlights, you must mask out, or iris equipment. 
down, part of the light beam, thus wasting much of the available light for which you are ° //0rizontal masking control can 
. , ‘ . be angled 45° in each direction | 
paying. The resultant spot is futhermore usually fuzzy-edged and irregularly shaped. With Suen hactantedl 
the single control, two-element variable focal length objective lens system of Strong 6 Fps;- -operating 6-slide color 
Spotlights, the brilliance of the spot actually increases as it is reduced in size, and is 


boomerang. 
sharp-edged from head to floor. e Constructed for permanence. 


e Portable. Mounted on casters. 
¢ Easilydisassembled for shipping. 
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The Winners! 


The following schools were awarded hon- 
ors in the Printed and Mimeographed Pro- 
grams competition sponsored each year by 
the National Thespian Society. Only schools 
affiliated with the society were eligible to 
compete. 


Cash prizes in all divisions are as follows: 
First, $5.00; Second, $3.00; Third, $1.00. All 
schools listed below received Thespian Cer- 
tificates of Recognition. 


PRINTED PROGRAMS 
(With Advertisements) 


First Prize 


JULIUS CAESAR, Greenwich, Connecticut, High 
School, Thespian Troupe 243, Ruth Morgan, 


Sponsor. 
Second Prize 


BRIGADOON, Scottsdale, Arizona, High School, 
Thespian Troupe 1408, John R. Hall, Sponsor. 


Third Prize 


JULIUS CAESAR, New London, Connecticut, 
High School, Thespian Troupe 1169, Frank D. 
Robins, Sponsor. 


Honorable Mention 
THE KING AND I, Ashland, Ohio, High School, 
Thespian Troupe 29, William Mast, Sponsor. 
MADAM, WILL YOU WALK?, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania, Senior High School, Thespian 
Troupe 1000, Maizie G. Weil and Frieda E. 
Reed, Co-sponsors. 
STATES UNITED, Lake Wesinahes Senior High 
School, Kirkland, Washington, Thespian Troupe 
274, Marienne M. Cadle, Sponsor. 
LOVE IS ETERNAL, St. Teresa Academy, East 
St. Louis, Illinois, Thes ian Troupe 118, Sister 
Mary Pius, Ad.P.P.S., Sponsor. 


PRINTED PROGRAMS 
(Without Advertisements) 


First Prize 


HEAVENLY DAZE!, Central SP School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, Thespian Troupe 817, lona B. Free- 


man, Sponsor. 

Second Prize 
THE RED HOUSE MYSTERY, Central Senior 
High School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Thes- 
pian Troupe’ 660, Edith ¥. Paul, Sponsor. 


Third Prize 
YOU CAN’T TAKE !T WITH YOU, Glenbrook 
High School, Northbrook, Illinois, Thespian 
Troupe 1159, Ralph Lane, Sponsor. 


Honorable Mention 
ARMS AND THE MAN, New London, Connecti- 
cut, High School, Thespian Troupe 1169, 
Frank D. Robins, Sponsor. 
ANASTASIA, Jefferson High School, Portland, 
Oregon, Thespian Troupe 124, Melba Day 
Sparks, Sponsor. 
THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON, 
Andrew Jackson High School, Miami, Florida, 
Thespian Troupe 495, Josephine Tarro Fuchs, 
Sponsor. 


MIMEOGRAPHED PROGRAMS 


First Prize 
1 REMEMBER MAMA, Technical High School, 
San Antonio, Texas, Thespian Troupe 767, 
Mrs. Elaine Curran, Sponsor. 


Second Prize 
ALL AMERICAN FAMILY, Lakeview Senior 
High School, St. Clair Shores, Michigan, Thes- 
pian Troupe 1725, Miss Susanna Mason, Spon- 


sor. 
Third Prize 
THE MERCHANT OF Bs pe George School, 


Pennsylvania, cog Thespian Troupe 
1187, William Bac Jr., Sponsor. 


Honorable Mention 


KIND LADY, Miami, Florida, Senior High 
a Thespian Troupe 327, ‘Sylvia Furlong, 


SABRINA FAIR, Nevada, lowa, High School, 
Thespion Troupe 1143, James A. Shoeffer, 
Sponsor. 
COMMENCEMENT, Shadyside, Ohio, High 
School, Thespian Troupe 873, Rudolph Mumiey, 
ponsor. 
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A powerful new play from Reginald Rose, author of Twelve 
Angry Men and The Remarkable Incident at Carson Corners. 
It's a hard-hitting play about the rehabilitation of a juvenile 
delinquent — a race against time to keep him from becoming 
a criminal. The play deals honestly and fearlessly with the situ- 
ation, building to a constructive and utterly compelling conclu- 
sion. A major motion picture will be based on this same work. 
Cast 7 men, 11 women, plus extras. 


PLAYBOOKS 90c ROYALTY $35.00 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


THEATRE ENJOYMENT by Talbot Pearson. Especially recommended to all who really 
care for the theater whether he be actor, back-stage personnel, audience. .60 


ORIGINAL RADIO, TV AND MOVIE PROGRAMS by William R. Johnson, Kling Studios, 
Inc., Chicago. Contents: Lines of Rhyme, Stay Tuned For . . ., Music in the Air, That’s 
Right, You’re Wrong!, Put Yourself “On-the-Spot,” School Court of the Air, Dolly-in on 
Pantomime, Let’s Make a Movie. .60 


THEATRE PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS. This publication presents a list of 
schemes and devices which give effective publicity to high school theatre productions and 
also presents information on an effective public relations program for the educational 
theatre along with a number of publicity programs actually employed by high school di- 
rectors. Henry B. Senber, public relations representative for Death of a Salesman, is also 
one of the contributors. 25 


TELEVISION: TECHNIQUES AND APPRECIATION by Si Mills. Contents: Brief Technical 
Details, The Television Picture, Settings for Television, Programs, Writing for Television, 
Television and Education, Television: Past, Present and Future. .60 


PLANNING AND EQUIPPING THE MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE by 
A. S. Gillette, Technical Director, University Theatre, State University of Iowa. A timely 
and authoritative publication on designing and furnishing the school theater in terms of 
present-day requirements. Especially recommended for directors and school administra- 
tors. 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED, edited by Earl W. Blank, Northeastern College. An amazing 
source of information for directors in schools, colleges, and community theaters. Contains 
a complete discussion on the actual casting, directing, costuming, advertising and staging 
of each of the following outstanding plays chosen for their suitability for amateur theater 
groups: Junior Miss, Arsenic and Old Lace, What a Life, Stage Door, Two on an Island, 
Ladies in Retirement, Zaraqueta, Everyman, Boston Blues, The Green Vine, The Imagin- 
ary Invalid, The Eve of St. Mark, Lost Horizon, Sun-up, Icebound, The Importance of 
Being Earnest, The Torch-Bearers, Nothing but the Truth, For Her C-h-e-ild’s Sake, Kind 
Lady, Three Cornered Moon, The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Charley’s Aunt, Tish, The 
Fighting Littles, Captain Applejack, Skidding, Out of the Frying Pan, Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs, Green Stockings, Seven Keys to Baldpate, Peter Pan, Lavender and Old 
Lace, Outward Bound, Candida, Pride and Prejudice, Moor Born, Murder in a Nunnery, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, The Cradle Song, Family Portrait, Death Takes a Holiday, and Let- 
ters to Lucerne. $1.00 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 1), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: Angel 
Street, The Admirable Crichton, Ramshackle Inn, Pygmalion, Blithe Spirit, The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street, Julius Caesar, and Papa Is All. .60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 2), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: Star- 
dust, Miss Lulu Bett, Cuckoos on the Hearth, The Doctor in Spite of Himself, The Blue 
Bird, January Thaw, and Dear Ruth. .60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 3), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: Years 
Ago, A Scrap of Paper, The Glass Menagerie, We Shook the Family Tree, The Beautiful 
People, Night Must Fall, and I Remember Mama. .60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 4), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: My 
Sister Eileen, Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire, Hay Fever, On the Third Day, A Sound of Hunting. 
Seventeenth Summer, School for Scandal. 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 5), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: Never 
Been Kissed, Berkeley Square, The Traitor, Knickerbocker Holiday, Mother Is a Freshman, 
She Stoops to Conquer, Ladies and Hussars. .60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 6), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: Life 
with Father, Men Are Like Streetcars, Double Door, Our Miss Brooks, Cradle of Glory, 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Friend Hannah, Smoky Mountain. 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 7), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: Room 
for One More, Harvey, Old Doc, Green Valley, Cheaper by the Dozen, The Time of Your 
Life, Sight Unseen, Consider the Heavens, 
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Write for descriptive circular of twenty-one additional publications 
about the theater. 
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S IN the past we publish in the November 
issue our Best Thespian Honor Roll, com. 
piled from our Annual Reports submitted by 
our Thespian Sponsors at the close of each 
school term. Not all schools are represented 
for probably two reasons: first, several schools 
do not select Best Thespians; and _ secondly, 
several sponsors did not submit Annual Reports, 
Although much space of this issue is neces. 
sarily used just to print these names, your edi- 
tor and national secretary feels that such public 
recognition is worthwhile. To be so nationally 
recognized should prove a challenge to all Thes- 
pians in their respective schools to work for 
this honor. If this publication of Best Thespians 
does not act as an incentive for all of ou 
troupes, then the pages of names is a waste of 
good space which could be used for inspirin 
articles and pictures. Each sponsor should ca 
attention to the Best Thespians in this issue 
and then throw out the challenge for this cur- 
rent school year. To be a Best Thespian should 
be the highest honor a student can receive in 
his troupe, his school, and his community. 


——w 





—Oo— 


AIZIE Weil, our Assistant National Direc- 

tor and Co-Sponsor of Troupe 1000, 

Upper Darby, Pa., High School, presents again 

the case for Children’s Theater. This article is 

a publication in part of her paper read at the 

Children’s Theater panel at the AETA National 
Convention, held in Boston, August 25-29. 


—O—- 


UR THESPIAN of the Month is Iris Staf- 

ford of Paintsville, Kentucky. Here is a 
Thespian in a wheelchair. Mrs. Robert Mont- 
gomery, sponsor of Troupe 564, says this of 
Iris: “May I, as Iris’s coach, add that I have 
found a new joy in my work through her. She 
has made the long hours of work, the worries 
that all dramatic coaches know so well, seem 
worthwhile. An appreciation such as hers is 
rare, but gratifying.” 


--OQ— 


R. COGER continues her series on oral 

interpretation with “Let’s Tell a Story’; 
Dr. Dusenbury, his series on the history of the 
musical comedy with “A Gay Galaxy of Stars’; 
and Mr. Trumbo and Pollyann, with their series 
on costumes for royalty with “From Berengaria 
of Navarre to Anne of Bohemia.” 


—O— 


Si BLANK features in his plays of the 
month The Taming of the Shrew, A Come- 
dy of Errors, The Rainmaker, and Don’t Tell 
Your Father! Prof. Friederich continues his 
briefviewing of new short plays. No Thespian 
Chatter this month as space was needed for 
our Best Thespians. 
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Winner of New York Critics Circle Award and the Antoinette Perry 
Award as Best Foreign Play of 1954 


WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION 


By AGATHA CHRISTIE 
A Melodrama in 3 Acts 





17 men 
5 women 
8 extras 


* 
interior 
© 
modern costumes 
e 


books, $1.00 
Royalty, $50.00 
where available 














Now at last, after 2 years on Broadway and a 
lengthy run in London, you can produce one of 
the greatest mystery melodramas in years: 
Agatha Christie’s smash-hit success, “Witness for 
the Prosecution.” The story is that of a likable 
young drifter who is suspected of bashing in 
the head of a middle-aged, wealthy spinster 
who has willéd her tidy estate to him. His only 
alibi is the word of his wife, a queer customer 
indeed, who, in the dock, repudiates the alibi 
and charges him with the murder. Then a mys- 
tery woman appears with damaging letters 
against the wife and the young man is freed. 
We learn, however, that the mystery woman 


is actually the wife, who has perjured herself 
because she felt direct testimony for her husband 
would not have freed him. But when the young 
man turns his back on his wife for another 


woman, we realize he really was the murderer. 
Then Miss Christie gives us a triple-flip ending 
that leaves the audience gasping, while serving 
up justice to the young man. We can’t recall 
when we have offered such a high-tension thrill- 
er as “Witness for the Prosecution.” Startling 
twists and turns come so fast your audience will 
be on the edge of their seats throughout the 
performance. And here are unlimited dramatic 
opportunities for your cast. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street 
New York 36 


7623 Sunset Blvd. 


The House of Plays Hollywood 46 

















READ WHAT NEW YORK CRITICS 


SAID ABOUT “WITNESS FOR THE copies of “Witness for the Prosecution” at 


Please send _- 























PROSECUTION” $1.00 plus 5c postage per book. 
“100% entertainment.” 
World Telegram & Sun Name 

“A walloping success.” 

Herald Tribune Street 
“Theatrical skulduggery at its peak.” . 

New York Post City Zone State 
“Packs plenty of surprises in its cargo of al cash a charge 
suspense.” Journal-American _ [] Please send me your 1958 Supplement of Plays 
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NEW 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 


ONE-ACT ROYALTY 


Royalty $5 per performance 
Books, 50c each 


HOLD ONTO YOUR HAT. By Norma 
Forman Righter. A comedy-drama for 
an all-woman cast. Hat shop setting. 
8 W. About 22 minutes. 


THE SEEKERS. By Neil D. Greene. A 
serious play for an all-male cast. Ex- 
terior scene. 8 M. About 25 minutes. 


PROOF OF A MAN. By Charles R. Love. 
A contemporary tragedy. Combination 
setting. Semidocumentary in_ treat- 
ment. 4M, 2 W. About 33 minutes. 


SUNSTROKE. By William A. Kuehl. A 
genuine farce with plenty of ‘Snap 
and Go.’ Colorful sun porch setting. 
2M, 6W. About 25 minutes. 


THE WALL. By Verne Powers. A play 
with poetic overtones, with an unusual 
exterior setting. 5M, 2 W. About 30 
minutes. 


THE WHITE DOVE. By Clarence R. Rob- 
inson. A tense and artistic drama 
about the death of a bullfighter. Ef- 
fective interior setting, 3M, 2 W. 
About 30 minutes. 


THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY. By Donald 
Vining. A satirical comedy of man- 
ners. Modern recreation room setting. 
3M, 5W. About 35 minutes. 


ONE-ACT NONROYALTY 


THE SHOEMAKER’S WIFE. Adapted 
from the Hans Sachs’ Original by 
David W. Thompson. An authentic 
classical farce. A peasant cottage set- 
ting. 2M, 1W. About 20 minutes. 


CHRISTMAS PLAY 


Royalty $5 per performance 
Books, 50c each 


MIRACLE OF THE MADONNA. By 
Robert St. Clair. An emotion-probing 
pageant-play about a modern Christ- 
mas. Four simple and ingeniously ar- 
ranged scenes; complete floor plans 
and methods for staging included. 
4M, 5 W, tableaux characters, and 
choir, About one hour. 
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As | See lt... 


NFL AND NTS 


T THE national speech and theater conven- 
tion in Boston this past August, I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Bruno Jacob, national 
secretary of the National Forensic League. 
After serving on the same panel with Mr. Jacob, 
I had the opportunity to talk to him about the 
aims of both his and our organization. I am 
sure that Mr. Jacob will agree with me in the 
following conclusions: 


1. All secondary schools throughout the 
country should be members of both the Nation- 
al Forensic League and the National Thespian 
Society. 


2. The aims of both organizations are prac- 
tically the same: 1) to encourage students to 
participate in speech and theater activities; 
2) to participate in contests, conferences, and 
festivals with other schools both state-wide and 
nationally; 3) to offer to all students interested, 
able, and willing an opportunity to participate 
in activities from which they will meet with 
oe experiences, so valuable for later adult 

e. 


3. There is no competition locally, state-wide, 
or nationally between these two organizations; 
rather, with the same goals they have in the 
past worked and will in the future work to- 
gether to promote better speech and a deeper 
appreciation of theater. 


I was particularly impressed with one of Mr. 
Jacob’s comments at the discussion — that since 
school districts are willing to spend so much 
money for retarded pupils, they should also 
consider in the same ight the gifted students. 
I'll buy that — and so should you. 


—O— 


OUR ORCHIDS OF THE MONTH 


O MISS Roberta Sheets and to Miss Myrtle 

Paetznick go our two orchids of the month. 
Both of these regional directors and Thespian 
Sponsors retired from teaching in their re- 
spective schools at the close of the 1956-57 
school term. 


Miss Sheets served as Thespian Sponsor of 
Troupe 561, Roosevelt High School, Cedar Rap- 


acti ~* ~ ee 





Myrtle Paetznick 


Roberta D. Sheets 


ids, Iowa, for 14 years —from May 13, 1943, 
the date the Charter was granted until June 
of this year. In addition, she rendered within 
her state immeasurable services to the National 
Thespian Society as state regional director for 
a number of years. Furthermore, as chairman of 
the AETA Secondary School Project Committee 
for several years, she instigated policies which 
are still in practice by that organization. As she 
has so often stated to me, she ly believes 
that only the best in high school theater is 
worth presenting; there can be no compromise 
with the inferior. 


Miss Paetznick served as Thespian Sponsor 
of Troupe 364, Jamestown, New York, High 
School for 18 years — from April 12, 1939, the 
date the Charter was granted until June of this 
year. She too for a number of years served as 
our state regional director, whose work reached 


COMING YOUR WAY 


HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME, drama, 
Gina Lollobrigida, Anthony Quinn. (AA) 

PAL JOEY, musical drama, Rita Hayworth, 
Frank Sinatra, Kim Novak. (COL) 

THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, comedy- 
drama, Kenneth More, Sally Ann Howes, 


COL) 

LES GIRLS, musical comedy, Gene Kelly, 
Mitzi Gaynor. (MGM) 

I ACCUSE, drama, Jose Ferrer, Vivica Lin- 
fors. (MGM) 

THE MATCHMAKER, comedy, Shirley 
Booth, Anthony Perkins, Shirley MacLaine. 
(PARA) 

TEACHER’S PET, comedy, Clark Gable, 
Doris Day. (PARA) 

A FAREWELL TO ARMS, drama, Rock 
Hudson, Jennifer Jones. (20TH-FOX) 

APRIL LOVE, comedy, Pat Boone, Shirley 
Jones. (20TH-FOX) 

PARIS HOLIDAY, comedy, Bob Hope, Anita 
Eckberg. (UA) 

WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION, 
mystery, Tyrone Power, Marlene Dietrich, 
Charles Laughton, Elsa Lanchester. (UA) 

NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS, comedy, 
Andy Griffith. (WB) 


—O— 
BROADWAY LINE-UP 


BOOTH THEATER-—Visit to a Small Planet, 
Cyril Ritchard. Comedy. 

BROADHURST THEATER—Auntie Mame, 
Rosalind Russell. Comedy. 

46TH STREET THEATER—New Girl in 
Town, Gwen Verdon, Thelma Ritter. Musical 
comedy. 

HELEN HAYES THEATER—Long Day's 
Journey into Night, Florence Eldrich, Frederic 
March. Drama. 

HELLINGER THEATER—My Fair Lady, 
Julie Andrews, Rex Harrison. Musical comedy. 

IMPERIAL THEATER—Most Happy Fella. 
Musical drama. 

MAJESTIC THEATER—Happy Hunting, 
Ethel Merman. Musical comedy. 

PLYMOUTH THEATER—Hole in the Head, 
Paul Douglas. Comedy-drama. 

ROYALE THEATER—The Tunnel of Love, 
Tom Ewell. Comedy. 

ST. JAMES THEATER—Lil Abner, Edith 
Adams. Musical comedy. 

SHUBERT THEATER-—The Bells Are Ring- 
ing, Judy Holliday. Musical comedy. 








its climax with our first outstanding all-state 
conference last May held in conjunction with 
the Alfred State Agricultural and Technical 
Institute. Miss Paetznick also attended regular- 
ly our national conferences and participated in 
their programs. 


I wish these two loyal, hardworking, and in- 
spiring sponsors and regional directors were 
still at their posts. Time, however, does march 
on. The national educational secondary school 
theater and especially the National Thespian 
Society will miss Miss Sheets and Miss Paetznick 
for years to come, for they were and, although 
in retirement, will always be stalwarts of the 
secondary school theater. To them both, many 
more happy and successful years! 


—_—O— 


OUR FACE IS RED 


[= TITLE of the play which appeared on 
the October cover of DRAMATICS is 
Years Ago, and not The Diary of Anne Frank. 
This play, presented by Lamar High School, 
Houston, Texas, under the direction of Ruth R. 
Denney, won a Texas all-state award. 
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Troupe 
1 Patricia Howard 
Daphine Schaull 
3 Fred Storms 
4 Clinton Schultz 
Lynne Livingston 
6 Sally Campbell 
Karen Hietanen 
Alice Stout 
Debbie Barbieri 
Martin Walser 
8 Florence Caproni 
10 Billie Sommers 
Glenn Clemons 
13 Mark Lyndrup 
Rita Haley 
15 Susan Lightbown 
19 Donald Cunningham 
Leon Silverman 
21 Gary Moore 
Barbara Baker 
22 Ed Murphy 
23 Joan DuBarry 
24 Diane Day 
25 Jeanne Grotegut 
26 Johanna Peschel 
27 Robert Walker 
George Ford 
29 Lindley Hall 
31 Bill Ray 
32 William. Merwin 
33 Terry Leiden 
Dennis Franko 
34 Delbert DeBerry 
35 Miriam Parker 
Irving Cooper 
Jim Upson 
37 Donna Mae Leisman 
38 Lisa Kaiser 
Clara Scheerer 
39 Kent Nelson 
42 Raymond Yarborough 
Earl Griffin 
45 Sandra Jones 
47 Kent Cottingham 
51 Mary Clark 
34 Janet Wise 
Fred Bell 
96 Joni Botsford 
Elizabeth Hosack 
57 Robert Andrews 
Christina Sigmund 
59 Ada Mary Castle 
Judith Duncan 
60 Sandi Spena 
61 Fred Tackitt 
62 Judy Oakwood 
63 Sandra Sallee 
Jefferson Haworth 
64 Billie Mac Sturch 
65 Susan Moog 
66 Cora Weston 
Kent Gurney 
67 Oran Lufkin 
69 David Burgus 
Judith Sinning 
70 Beth Dinneen 
71 Judy Primmer 
77 reo Shepard 
eorge Hampton 
79 Rosalind d Swezey 
Douglass McIntosh 
Wendell Hay 
80 Norma Pruitt 
81 Beth Livingston 
83 Leonard Reger 
86 Wayne Francis 
88 Sonja Hartley 
89 jill Anthony 
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91 
94 


95 
96 


97 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 


105 
106 


108 
111 
113 
114 
115 
116 
118 
119 
121 


122 


124 


126 


127 
129 
132 
135 
138 
140 
141 
142 
143 
148 


149 
151 


152 
153 


Jean Kling 
Juanita Poetrock 
William Lawrence 
Charles Lightner 
Jim Hawley 

Judy Anderson 
Mack Hazen 
Deloris Miller 
Jerry Barnett 
Caroline Fisher 
Faith Spehr 
Bruce Norris 

Kay Cowan 
Rachel Jane Hawkins 
Jean Ross 

Larry Bouquet 
Janet Snyder 
John Blevins 
Mike Coffeen 
Brenda Braun 
Melinda Bresee 
Donna Shea 
Dennis Elzinga 
Ralph Lathrop 
Leni Schiff 
Sandra Allen 
Paul Goodwin 
Larry K. Wallace 
Mary Etta Diener 
Jean Cronin 

Iver Rudie 

Bill Noack 

Ray Houchins 
Betty Tompkins 
Nancy Kessee 
Henry Goad 
Rosalie King 
Janet Parker 
Carol Pierson 
Kay Hussong 
Glen Bacus 
Geraldine McCarthy 
Shelby Hunt 
Dawson Stafford Schultz 
Stephanie Closter 
Lawrence Brady 
Howard Orebaugh 


Jennie Lynd Leyendecker 


Eddie McKown 
Nadine Martin 
Chuck Whitmore 
Nick Lambros 
Jon Shive 

Paddy Engle 
Allen Kayner 
Patricia Mandley 
Lisa Wilson 
Bud Mayer 
Wilma McHaney 
Allen Dumm 
Richard Rondinelli 
Rosita Craft 
Carroll Warner 
Carlin Glynn 
Tommy Tune 


154 Bill Arnold 
155 Eleanor Kessler 
156 Ann Viviani 


Phyllis Brown 


157 Larry Sneegas 
158 Nelson Swarts 


Douglas Rhone 


159 Dave Mayhugh 


Elizabeth Kauffman 


160 Mary Betts 
162 Susan Rile 


Frank Naylor 


168 Charlotte Heisroth 


Sandra Lanham 

















166 Jane Altobell 


167 


168 
173 
174 
176 
177 


178 


Sandy Weldon 
Joan Del Nero 
Jim Harris 

Robert Gleason 
Lamar Sherlund 
Bill Wallace 
Nancy Jo Martin 
Joe Bumby 

Nancy Kerr 

James McCullough 


9 Linda Frazier 


212 
213 


214 


215 
216 
217 
220 
221 
222 


Lynn Roberts 
Frank Lincoln 
Mary Wellborn 
Carole Lane 
Rozelind Welting 
Shirley Page 
Eleanor Whitlatch 
Luther Dundore 
Kathe Fitzgerald 
Paul Tremblay 
Toby Varney 
Anna Hatfield 
Betty Frederich 
Del Cameron 
Fred Teotenberg 
Don Dempsey 
Ann Eaton 

Larry Conner 
Judith Cowen 
William Merchant 
Roberta Lukes 
Jerry Hatch 
Lowell Beal 
Leon Ridgeway 
Marsha Diznoff 
Bill Chambers 
Phyllis Barnhardt 
Danny Baileys 
Lynda Brown 
Marilyn Stanford 
Billie Rae Grace 
Ronnie Galloway 
Nadine Harrison 
John Dawson 
Gene Radtke 
William Vasey 
Linda Reed Williams 
Sue Hawley 
Dwight Gustafson 
John Costopoulos 
Maida Johnston 
Coralie Cederna 
Ralph Rae 

Fred Johnson 
Cynthia Bouton 
Glen Hobbs 
Mary Van DeGrift 
Ruth Tidwell 
Norma Jean Rau 


223 Sandra Coty 
224 Carol Dennis 


Gail Bitar “ 


227 Don Rickner 


Tom Snyder 


228 John Augustine 
230 Carol Parker 
232 Jennie Hill 


David Armentrout 


234 Kay Homburg 
235 Jim Fowler 

236 Byron Marshall 
238 Jane Reynolds 


Thomas Wilson 


239 Karen Oldroyd 


David Williams 


240 Preston Maynard 


241 Glennis Behrends 
Sandra Kruchten 
242 Donna Rea 
Albert Coates 
244 Donald Nelms 
245 Lynn Kuehn 
Larry Cable 
250 Connie Erickson 
Bob Crocker 
251 Carol Perkins 
253 Alan Reynolds 
Janet Morefread 
254 Ann Kathleen Curt 
255 Peggy Fiedler 
256 Beverly Poulter 
Ron Iverson 
258 Bill Bastick 
259 Jeanne Clark 
Constance Meng 
260 Jimmy Martin 
Scott Bowen 
Patricia Perkins 
Gerri Ferrante 
261 Joyce Schroeder 
Dorothy Young 
263 Diane Sando 
264 Elizabeth Beall 
266 Linda Hinman 
267 LeRoy Ditton 
Laura Schmitt 
268 Christine Reynolds 
Danny Slavin 
270 Wanda Lou Smith 
271 Errol Stevens 
Joann Votava 
Lynnette Jaeger 
272 Patricia Adamich 
Darlene Johnson 
276 Arlene Lawrence 
278 Dan Norvell 
279 Richard Taylor 
Dianne Stewart 
281 Kay Ann Stith 
282 David Powley 
Juanita Evans 
283 John Murphy 
287 Milton Denlinger 
Jeanne Rustemeyer 
288 Thomas Steiger 
Joanne Erickson 
289 Myra Campbell 
290 Fred Hotchkiss 
291 Mike Ward 
294 Al De Jonge 
297 Diane Staats 
298 Billy Fox 
Margaret Ann James 
299 Garen Simmons 
Sidney Grisell 
300 Joan Rushin 
801 Janice Huddleston 
Tommy Burus 
802 Harold Dobson 
803 Terry Goldin 


805 Joy Price 
Richard Eller 

8ll Moda Fitch 
arilyn Carr 

$138 = "Huether 
Dianna Willman 

$14 Ernesto Sh 

315 Dennis Bisse 


Monica Waters 
816 Edith Coats 


. 317 Merittia Wagner 


322 Jon Bopp 

$23 William McGuigan 
324 Phil Best 

328 Harold Haloun 





329 Maroin Morasch 

330 Loris Schoeder 
Bob Stofft 

331 William Hawley 
Mary Wilhelm 

333 Norton Kovar 

334 David Steingass 

335 Carol Gray 
Larry Kelly 

337 David Parker 

338 Teddie Lightfoot 
Norma Chastain 

342 Deanna Kiser 
Carol Young 

343 Judy O'Dell 
Phil Henebry 
Fred Nolan 

346 Sharon Bennett 

347 Marilyn Geary 

349 Gladys Scheel 

350 John Siegrist 
Christine Johnson 

351 Karen Rian 

352 Marilyn Carlson 

353 Jerry Watson 
Bernel Blain 

350 Beta Stigler 

357 Ken Crocker 

358 Karen Ann Leigler 

359 Jerry Norman 

360 Carolyn DeWitt 

361 Patricia Madison 

364 Robert Rogers 
Carol Hansen 

366 Donald Logan 
Gay Baldwin 

369 James Vit Novy 

371 Mary Gormley 

372 Virginia Durkin 
Linda Lewis 

373 Theodore Wacker 
David Hall 

374 Richard Bower 

376 Mary Martin 
Betty Jester 

377 Joyce Snodgrass 

378 Don Stanns 
Nancy Cain 
Carol Ansley 
Shirley Henderson 

381 Paula Scanlon 
Jerena Welch 

383 Sheila Tucker 

384 Nancy Schennum 

385 Lucy Dyer 
Marshall Hall 

389 Jim Ham 

391 Phil Rudman 

393 Barbara Sickler 
Nicholas Trombley 

394 Diane Eggleston 

395 Delores Hiatt 
Paul Mihalovich 

396 Marie Griffith 

398 John Rowell 

400 Bruce Von Bargen 
Bessie Brown 

403 Zenobia Johnson 
Edward Pittman 
Dorothy Burstin 
Maceo Knight 

404 James Nadeau 

Gerald Dusseault 

405 Judy Elliott 

406 Jill Browne 

407 Dick Dazell 

411 Donna Greenough 

412 Pat Miltenberger 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Thespian Iris Stafford and Jim Cyrus, who won the boys’ 
best sportsmanship award. 


ee RAMATICS and speech opened 
ID a whole new world for me.” 
The vibrant girl with the smil- 

ing blue eyes spoke from a wheelchair. 


“Before coming to Paintsville High I 
suppose there weren't too many ways in 
which I really felt I could be myself, but 
when I miabhed in speech class, all that 
was changed.” 


Iris Stafford, 57 senior from Paints- 
ville, Kentucky, has been confined to a 
wheelchair since she was stricken with 
polio at the age of three. In spite of this 
handicap, Iris completed high school 
this year besides winning outstanding 
state, regional, and local awards in dra- 
matics and speech. 


Chosen “Best Thespian” of ‘57 and 
president of Thespian Troupe 564, she 
added to her senior year by ending her 
high school days with a resounding 
triumph at the Kentucky State Speech 
Festival at the University of Kentucky. 
Here she received the highest possible 
award, a superior rating in Dramatic 
Reading, for her interpretation of Max- 
well Anderson’s Joan of Lorraine. 


“There were eight other superiors from 
Paintsville, remember,” Iris said. “We 
think we broke a record or something. 
I loved it all, but the others won honors 
too.” 


This unassuming attitude and her con- 
cern for her fellow students won Iris the 
senior sportsmanship award, a recogni- 
tion given each year in the high school 
yearbook. Her classmates and teachers 
felt that this was one honor she took 
“hands down,” for the cheerfulness and 
joy with which she took part in all school 
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activities had overcome her handicap in 
the eyes of all. 

“From the first I loved giving readings, 
narrating, and taking part or helping 
with plays. My favorite part was, nar- 
rating Why the Chimes Rang, a Christ- 
mas pantomime. The thought of the little 
boy who gave the greatest gift with his 
‘little silver piece’ meant so much to me.” 

This appreciation of the Christmas 
message gives further insight into the real 
Iris. Deeply religious, she gives one the 
feeling that she knows some delightful 
secret. Indeed, she does seem to have a 
store of joy unknown to most people. 

During ee high school days Iris be- 
came a veteran of speech festivals, mak- 
ing four trips and coming away with high 
honors each time. Besides awards in 
Dramatic Reading she also won recogni- 
tion in Radio Speaking and Poetry Read- 
ing. Until the past year it had seemed 
advisable to have Iris make the trips to 
these festivals in one day; however, this 
year she spent three days at the State 
Festival in the hotel with eleven other 
Paintsville entries. Her roommates de- 
scribed her as “the life of the party.” 

“That's what I love about taking part 
in speech activities,” she said. “It made 
me really one of the group, a member of 
a team. I suppose that for the first time 
I felt I could actually stand on my own 
merits.” 

Some of the ways in which Iris found 
this spirit of teamwork were in acting as 
prompter for a Thespian play, as student 
director for another, and by actually 
playing the part of the wheelchair victim 
in Two Crooks and a Lady in a dra- 
matics class presentation. 


THESPIAN 


of the MONTH 


IRIS 





STAFFORD 


At first Iris found a little difficulty in 
developing volume for her naturally 
beautiful voice, but she soon overcame 
this by sitting more erectly and by prac- 
ticing her breathing and voice exercises, 
Soon she could be heard clearly in the 
school’s large gymnasium-auditorium and 


possessed a lovely voice, resonant and 
flexible. 


This outstanding Thespian is attending 
Morehead College at Morehead, Ken- 
tucky, this fall ~ ol she plans to major 
in speech and dramatics. The college 
has a fine speech department headed by 
the able W. P. Covington III. 


At present Iris isn’t sure whether she'll ' 


make radio or some other phase of 
speech her profession. The Mayo State 
Vocational School of Paintsville is send- 
ing her to school through its Rehabilita- 
tion Office, and this same office will see 
that she is placed in suitable work upon 
graduation. 


“To anyone entering high school or 
college I'd certainly say “Take speech. 
Why, you learn so many ways to express 
yourself. You have to learn to write 
speeches, build them; you learn to put 
your thoughts in words instead of keep- 
ing them all to yourself. You find a new 
appreciation for really good literature. 


“I guess you can tell that I just love 
it. Why, if I hadn't taken dramatics and 
speech, I may never have known the real 

rill of putting what’s inside me across 
—my feelings about things. Yes, self- 
expression. I think you call it being 
creative.” 


Thus aptly did this small, courageous 
Thespian state the very core of dramatics. 
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George M. Cohan (1878-1942), America’s 
great song-and-dance man, who carried on 
the tradition of his idol, Edward Harrigan, 
as he appeared in The Yankee Prince 
(1908) with his sister Josephine. 








HORTLY after his first success in 
» Wang (1891), the tall debonair 
DeWolfe Hopper, whose deep reso- 
nant voice made him a bright star of the 
musical theater, purposely used the non- 
sense syllables, “pan-jan-drum,” as the 
title of his next show. Puzzled ticket buy- 
ers would refer to it then as the “Hopper 
show.” Today, the titles of the popular 
musical entertainments of the period have 
little significance. The composers too with 
few exceptions and the librettists are for- 
gotten. But the stars of the day are re- 
membered. Harrigan and Hart, Lillian 
Russell, Weber and Fields, Eddie Foy 
and George M. Cohan, along with Jeffer- 
son DeAngelis, James T. Powers, Francis 
Wilson and Fred Stone, are the symbols 
of the musical theater during the fascin- 
ating era at the close of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of the twen- 
tieth. Their published biographies afford 
delightful reading today. (See the select- 
ed bibliography at the end of the article.) 
Their lives reflect the exuberant period 
of the elegant Eighties, the gay Nineties, 
and the naughty Noughties. They reflect, 
too, all of the chaotic excitement, the 
struggles, the pathos and the laughter of 
the adolescent period when America and 
its theater were maturing. 


Although not identified solely with 
the musical theater, Edward Harrigan 
(1855-1911) and Tony Hart (1855-1891 ) 
are synonymous with a theater of rough- 
and-tumble farce mixed with song and 
variety entertainment. They serve as 
transitional figures between the bur- 
lesques of William Mitchell and the 
gayest venture in the musical theater of 
the latter nineteenth century — the Web- 
er and Fields’ Music Hall. Significantly 
too both Harrigan and Hart received 
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their early theatrical training during the 
golden age of the Minstrel show. 
Edward Harrigan’s mother, a native 
Virginian, not only sang Negro spirituals 
to her children, but also would don her 
husband's hat and perform a typical 
“walk around” for them. The young Har- 
rigan attended many minstrel perform- 
ances in the Bowery theaters of his native 
New York. Eventually, after trying un- 
successfully to become a sailor, he be- 
came a variety hall song-and-dance man 
in San Francisco. From 1867 to 1870 he 
originated and performed a series of 
dialect characters with his own songs 
and dialogue. In 1870 he returned to 
New York as a part of a two man team 
doing a German dialect sketch. His 
partner returned to California, and while 
playing in Chicago in 1871, Harrigan, in 
need of a new partner, met gay young 
Tony Cannon. Cannon, a refugee from 
a reform school in his native Worcester, 
Massachusetts, had gained a reputation 
as a singer, dancer, and, especially, as a 
female impersonator. Cannon was also 
in need of a job having quarrelled with 
his producer, M. B. Leavitt, whose name 
is associated with a type of burlesque 
presentation which is in bad repute even 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


today. Presumably, as the two men walk- 
ed down the street, Cannon's generosity 
in giving a panhandler a dollar was ac- 
knowledged by the remark, “Say, you 
sure got a big heart!” Harrigan, who was 
not certain of the billing “Harrigan and 
Cannon, immediately seized on the 
word “heart.” Henceforth, Anthony Can- 
non became Tony Hart, and the team of 
Harrigan and Hart was born. For the 
next fourteen years they were the most 
respected and the most imitated team in 
the musical theater. 

At the Theatre Comique on lower 
Broadway, they appeared from 1871 to 
1875. A typical evening’s presentation 
would consist of an overture, a “black- 
face” sketch, a song, a clog dance, 
sketches by Harrigan and Hart, another 
“black-face” act, a magician, a trapeze 
act, and conclude with an after-piece: a 
short burlesque of a popular play or 
vogue of the day featuring the entire 
company. The most famous of all their 
short sketches was one titled The Mulli- 
gan Guards. 

During that period many fraternal 
groups were organized as rifle corps, 
marching societies, or home guards so 

(Continued on page 18) 
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A typical Weber and Fields’ burlesque, Hoity Toity (1901), dealing with the experiences 


of three delicatessen dealers (Weber, Fields, and Sam Bernard) who cornered the 
sauerkraut market and journey to Monte Carlo to enjoy the Riviera and the 
glamorous Lillian Russell. 








HE ART of storytelling is one that 
every actor should master. For 
whether you are an actor or an 
interpreter your goal is the same —to 
present a story to an audience so vividly 
that it becomes a living experience to 
them. Acting itself involves storytelling, 
but here the actor has the help of other 
actors, costumes, scenery, make-up, light- 
ing, and properties to help create the 
mood and atmosphere, to holu the at- 
tention of the audience, and to make the 
story come vividly alive in the imagina- 
tions of the audience. 
Some of the best roles in Greek drama 
are those of the messengers who must 
recreate for the listeners all the things 
that according to Greek taboos for the 
stage must happen out of sight of the 
audience—Oedipus gouging out his eyes, 
Jocasta hanging herself, Creon’s lovely 
daughter being consumed by the fiery 
vestments. To share these scenes the 
messenger must have a sense of com- 
munication, an evident desire to share 
his story (even though it may be painful 
for him to re-experience the event him- 
self); he must relive the event so vividly 
that his muscles reflect his original reac- 
tions —his face and eyes particularly 
must reveal his mental and emotional 
reactions. For instance, in his mind's eye 
he will see the flaming robe of Creon’s 
daughter, see her writhing, clutching at 


LET'S 
TELL a 
STORY 


By LESLIE IRENE COGER 


used by the oral interpreter in sharing a 
narrative with an audience, except here 
the performer will have no help from 
other characters, no help from scenery, 
lights, costumes, properties, and make- 
up. He, with his power of concentration, 
his imagination, and a flexible body and 
voice, must suggest the story so vividly 
that the audience will take the sugges- 
tions and complete them in their own 
minds. To do this requires great skill 
and a mastery of certain techniques. 
First the material must be understood. 
The procedure followed by the actor and 





Peter Pan, Troupe 824, Bakersfield, Calif., High School, 
Theora Bartholomew, Sponsor. 





the coronet on her head; in his mind’s 
ear he will hear her screams, hear her 
father cry out when he beholds her. And 
because he recreates these sense images 
in his mind, his body will i the 
muscle tone and his voice quality will 
suggest the horror he felt on perceiving 
the scene originally. 

The messenger must keep the story 
— from one point to the next in a 
cumulative manner. He must build 
steadily to the most important or climatic 
portion. 

These same elements that are used by 
an actor in relating a story in a play are 
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the interpreter in mastering his material 
is much the same. Both start with the 
careful study of the play or the short 
story. Just as the actor must determine 
the author's meaning, the theme or truth 
expounded in his play, so must the in- 
terpreter find the author’s intent in writ- 
ing the story. What is the author's atti- 
tude toward the story he is telling and 
toward the characters through whom 
he tells it? Is he being satirical? Does 
he have his tongue in his cheek? The 
interpreter must be aware, for instance, 
that Swift was not really serious when he 
suggested the solution to the famine 


problem and the overpopulation of Ire- 
land was to be found in eating the 
babies. On the other hand, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning was very much in earn- 
est when she wrote “The Cry of the Chil- 
dren,” telling of the long working hours 
of children in England. (It is of interest 
to know that shortly after this poem was 
written, the English government passed 
laws governing child labor.) The emo- 
tional compulsion behind the writing 
must be suggested by the interpreter in 
his reading of the material. 


Continuing with his mastery of the 
author's meaning, the reader must ana- 
lyze the selection for its intellectual con- 
tent. Part of the preliminary work here 
is checking all unfamiliar words, and 
even familiar words if these seem to be 
used in a different context. For example, 
the word “fast” can mean “to stand still” 
as well as “to move rapidly.” Allusions 
also must be checked. “To meet his 
Waterloo” is an allusion most of us would 
know, but there are others we would not 
know. 


Just as the actor notes the climaxes { 
and crises in his play so that he can build | 
to these, so does the interpreter note 
them in his story. 


The next step in mastery is to study 
the people of the story. In addition to 
the obvious things such as age and na- 
tionality, one needs to know the degree 
of sensitivity of the character, his mental 
astuteness, his emotional stability, and 
his characteristic rhythm of movement 
and speech. 


Now that you understand what the 
author is saying through the means of 
these characters participating in the in- 
cidents of the story, you are ready to 
start oral practice. 


Here again there will be great similari- 
ty in the work of the actor and the in- 
terpreter. An actor usually wants to walk 
through his part, put in all the actions 
to help him “feel the role.” A good prac- 
tice technique for the interpreter is to 
“act out” the story. Make the characters 
complete. Get * “in the muscles.” 
Of course this acting technique will not 
be carried to the platform stage. It is a 
technique for complete realization of the 
characters. Having done this, one finds 
it easy to retain sufficient muscle tone to 
suggest the character and his movements 
to the audience so that they can complete 
these actions in their minds. It is easier 
to tone down actions that have been 
crystallized than to suggest actions that 
have never been realized. The same ap: 
plies to the vocal characteristics. 


The matter of cutting and adapting 
his material is one task the interpreter 
has that the actor does not. In order to 
be specific let us take one story and fol- 
low all the steps of the interpreter in 
cutting and adapting it and in preparing 
to present it before an audience. 


Suppose you are going to tell Don 
Tracy's story “The Duck Who Flew 


(Continued on page 20) 
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COSTUMES WORN BY ROYALTY 


From BERENGARIA of NAVARRE 
to ANNE of BOHEMIA 


ter of Sancho the Wise, King of 

Navarre, was first seen by Richard 
Coeur de Lion at a grand tournament 
given by her gallant brother in 1177 at 
Pampeluna, her native city. 

Not until after Richard ascended the 
English throne was he politically strong 
enough to break his long-standing en- 
gagement with the Princess Alice of 
France and send his mother, Queen Elea- 
nora, to the court of Sancho the Wise to 
demand the Princess Berengaria in mar- 
riage. After many adventures and delays 
the princess reached England in 1191] 
and was able to marry King Richard, 
thereby becoming his queen. 

For his wedding it is presumed that 
Richard’s costume was a rose-colored 
satin tunic with a belt at the waist. His 
mantle was of striped silver tissue, bro- 
caded with silver half-moons. His sword 
of fine Damascus steel had a hilt of gold 
and a silver-scaled sheath. On his head 
he wore a scarlet bonnet brocaded in 


B ter of Sanch the beautiful daugh- 
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By CHARLES R. TRUMBO 
and POLLYANN 


gold with figures of animals. He held a 
truncheon in his hand. His Spanish 
horse was led before him with a gold 
saddle inlaid with precious stones. Two 
little gold lions, standing with raised 
paws as if to strike each other, were fixed 
on the saddle in place of a crupper. 
Richard appeared the perfect model of 
military and manly grace with his yellow 


- curls, a bright complexion, and a figure 


like Mars. 

Berengaria wore her hair parted in the 
middle of her forehead. A transparent 
veil, worn like a Spanish mantilla open 
on each side, hung down her back and 
covered her hair. The veil was held in 
place by a splendid regal diadem stud- 
ded with several rows of gems and sur- 
mounted by fleur-de-lis, to which so 
much foliage was added that it gave the 
appearance of a double crown. 

A statue of Queen Berengaria in the 
Church of St. Julian at Mans shows the 
queen with her hair loose but partly con- 
cealed by a kerchief over which she wore 
an elegant crown. Her mantle was fas- 
tened by a narrow band crossing her 
breast. A large brooch, set with stones, 
fastened her tunic at the neck. A small 
“aumoniere,” or purse with a chain and 
a clasped top, was attached to an orna- 
mental girdle. The queen held in her 
hand a book on the front cover of which 
there was a picture of herself lying on a 
bier with wax tapers burning in candle- 
sticks on either side. 

Upon the death of Richard his brother 
John ascended the throne. He took for 
his queen Isabella of Angouleme, the 
only child and heiress of Aymer, or 
Americus, Count of Angouleme. John 
married Isabella at Bourdeaux, August 
24, 1200. 

Although John was the most extrava- 
gant prince in the world in regard to his 
own personal expenses, he was very 
stingy toward his beautiful queen. In 
one of his “wardrobe-rolls” there was an 
order for gray cloth pelisson for Isabella, 

uarded with nine bars of gray fur. 

ere was also an order for giving out 
cloth to make two robes for the queen, 
each robe to consist of five ells, one of 
green cloth, the other of brown. The 
green robe was lined with cendal or 
sarcenet, and was valued at sixty shill- 
ings. The king also ordered for his queen 
cloth for a pair of purple sandles. To 
complete her shoe wardrobe there were 
to be four pairs of women’s boots, one 
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pair to be embroidered in circles around 
the ankles. 

John’s personal wardrobe was costly 
and glittering in the extreme. At one of 
his Christmas festivals he wore a red 
satin mantle embroidered with sapphires 
and pearls. His tunic was of white 
damask, and he wore a girdle set with 
gamets and sapphires. The baldric that 
crossed from his left shoulder to hold 
his sword was set with diamonds and 
emeralds. His white gloves were deco- 
rated, one with a ruby and the other with 
a sapphire. The richness of his dress, 
and the splendor of his jewelry, partly 
occasioned the extravagant demands that 
he made on the purses of his people. 

A stately tomb raised to Isabella by 
her son, Henry III, at the cemetery at 
Fontevrand showed her dressed in flow- 
ing garments of the royal blue of France 
figured with gold and held at the waist 
by girdle. She wore a wimple and a 
veil. 

King John died in the autumn of 1216, 
and nine days after his death the queen 
caused her nine year old son to be 
crowned in the cathedral of Glouster as 
Henry III. He was married to Eleanor 
of Provence on January 4, 1236, twenty 
years after he became king. Eleanor was 
the second of five beautiful daughters of 
Berenger, Count of Provence, the grand- 
son of Alfonso, King of Arragon. 

On January 20 of the same year King 
Henry had his bride crowned Queen of 
England. The most sumptuous and splen- 
did garments ever seen in England were 
worn at the coronation of the young 

(Continued on page 21) 
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this column, was one of two Thes- 

pian-sponsor delegates representing 
Children’s Theater by high school stu- 
dents at the Children’s Theater Confer- 
ence in Los Angeles, it seemed like the 
Biblical voice “crying in the wilderness.” 
Three years ago, when the first question- 
naire was sent to Thespian troupes pro- 
ducing theater for children, there were 
about thirty troupes reporting this type 
of activity. The reports to the Thespian 
National Office, this year, of Children’s 
Theater produced during the past year 
approach the two-hundred mark. Yes, 
we are making progress, and that prog- 
ress is gaining recognition. 

At the Children’s Theater Conference 
held at Tufts University during the week 
of August 19-23, 1957, the high school 
producers had gained sufficient status 
that one of the major evening perform- 
ances was that of a group, predominantly 
of high school age. This was the per- 
formance of the new script Blue Monday 
by the Children’s Theater of Portland, 
Maine, under the direction of Charles 
Doughty. The outdoor performance on 
the Company's truck-stage was a com- 
pletely delightful production of a charm- 
ing script by Joan Halpert. (Incidentally, 
any group interested in considering this 


Si YEARS ago, when the editor of 


script should communicate directly with 
Mr. Charles Doughty, Portland Chil- 
dren’s Theater, Portland, Maine. ) 
Further recognition was given the high 
school producer of Children’s Theater 
by including in the series of Special In- 
terest Groups, which was a feature of 
this Conference, Thespian Troupe 1000, 
ten of whose members conducted a two- 
day workshop, featuring panel discus- 
sions of Organizing and Designing the 
Production, with various types of demon- 
strations to emphasize and illustrate the 
principles discussed. The enthusiasm of 
the adults attending these sessions was a 
real tribute to what the Thespian groups 
can contribute to Children’s Theater. 
Further recognition of the importance 
of the high school producer of Children’s 
Theater was evident at the Convention 
of AETA, held at the Statler Hotel in 
Boston, August 25-29, 1957. One of the 
sectional meetings, under the Chairman- 
ship of Thespian Regional Director 
Mabel Wright Henry, was devoted to the 
topic: Theater for Children by High 
Schools: Why and How? This meeting, 
exceedingly well-attended, included pa- 
pers by the following: Eleanor Rice 
Fuchs, Evanston Public Schools —“Chil- 
dren’s Theater Fulfills the Development- 
al Needs of Adolescents”; Muriel Crosby, 
Superintendent of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Wilmington, Delaware —“Children’s 
Theater Aids Articulation between Ele- 
mentary and Senior High School”; and 
Maizie Weil, Thespian Sponsor, Upper 
Darby, Pa. —“Children’s Theater Teaches 
the Theater Arts.” Since many of the 
values of CT indicated in the first two 
papers were suggested in the October 
issue of Dramatics in this column, we 
are including here Miss Weil's paper, 
which is a strong plea for Children’s 
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Theater as a means of teaching all of the 
theater arts at the high school level. 


“Since there is always much discussion 
about What is Children’s Theater? and 
since this term means very different 
things to different workers in theater, 
often causing maddening confusion and 
talking at cross purposes because no one 
is talking about the same thing, I should 
like to begin by defining Children’s Thea- 
ter as we use the term in connection with 
our work in high school. We mean plays 
for elementary and pre-school children 
through the sixth grade, with our 
primary emphasis upon the younger 
group. We are talking about such plays 
as Little Red Riding Hood, The Three 
Bears, Jack and the Beanstalk, Rama and 
the Tigers, Alice in Wonderland. We 
do not mean plays for junior high school, 
which should probably be distinguished 
by such a term as youth plays, and 
should involve another area of considera- 
tion. And again we do not mean plays 
for senior high school students. Plays for 
this group should be properly selected 


adult fare, for we who work with these § 


students know that they are young 
adults! They should be treated and moti- 
vated and stimulated on this level, and 
not be patronized and insulted by the 
term ‘children.’ 


“Why Children’s Theater by high 
school students? And, before I discuss 
the reasons for Children’s Theater by 
high school students, let me say here 
most emphatically that we are not ad- 
vocating Children’s Theater instead of 
plays demanding interpretation for adult 
ibe regu such plays as Pygmalion, 
Madam, Will You Walk?, The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, Moliere’s Would-Be 
Gentleman and The Imaginary Invalid, 
and the good old melodrama Angel 
Street, to name just a few of those plays 
that our high school students produce 
for adult audiences. Certainly, we be- 
lieve that these plays involving challeng- 
ing acting and production techniques 
should be an important part of the high 
school theater workers’ experience and 
training. What we are saying is that 
Children’s Theater should be another 
part and an important part of the pro- 
gram of the high school group that ex- 
pects to make a real contribution to ed- 
ucational theater. (And here I might 
say that I see little excuse for a high 
school theater group that is not motivat- 
ed and trained to make a contribution to 
educational theater.) Now, back to my 
question: Why Children’s Theater by 
high school students? 


“One of the first good reasons is that 
the high school producer is in proper 
relation to his audience. He is not in the 
position of having to expect concessions 
in critical judgment of his work because 
of his youth. His youth is an asset. In 
fact his youth with training makes him a 
worthy competitor of any professional 
group producing Children’s Theater, de- 
spite that group’s advantage of experi- 
ence and perhaps more highly developed 
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techniques. The high school student is 
still close enough to his material so that 
he has not lost the glow of his own child- 
hood experience with the stories. His 
youth with abundant energy, enthusiasm, 
freshness, and spontaneity are assets in 
interpretation of the children’s classics 
involving, as they so often do, characters 
of youth, fantasy, fairyland; for he does 
not have to strain to seem young. He is 
young! With the possible exception of 
a rare Mary Martin, adults acting in chil- 
dren's plays are often embarrassingly 
working too hard — straining to be ‘cute’ 
—just too sweet, and the children don't 
miss it. We've all seen the forty-five- 
year-old Red Riding Hood, thoroughly 
unconvincing; and children say, with the 
astute understatement of childhood, ‘I 
thought she was supposed to be a little 
girl like us.’ 

“This proper relationship between pro- 
ducer and audience as represented by the 
high school producer of children’s plays 
has advantages both for the producer as 
well as the child audience. If we are 
going to teach the theater arts to high 
school students as a foundation for edu- 
cational theater, to be further developed 
by the colleges and universities, there 
needs occasionally to be the opportunity 
for the high school students to test their 
work for audiences that are truly critical 
and that are in the same relative position 
as adult audience to professional. 

“A second highly important reason for 
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dents is the motivation for teaching thea- 
ter techniques in all phases of the pro- 
duction. Because of the demands of the 
audience, there is the need for strength, 
clean-cutness, emphasis — judicious ex- 
aggeration in every element of the play. 
There is no better incentive for good, 
clear diction and strong projection, at- 
tention to voice cadence than for the 
student actor to learn that he must be 
heard and understood by every child. 
Since every good children’s play involves 
much important pantomime and bodily 
speech between the lines, the high school 
actor is driven to tell the story with good 
strong pictorial movement, always with 
attention to rhythm. These techniques 
learned by necessity for successful acting 
in children’s plays are invaluable to the 
high school actor in all of his work in 
theater. 

“Children’s Theater is an excellent 
challenge to the high school producer in 
the area of technical work. The student 
scene designer learns that the scenery, 
which needs to look like the pictures 
from the child’s storybook conceptions 
must be colorful, and though it may. be 
simple, it must be interesting with atten- 
tion to shapes and colors. And the pro- 
ductions should be as full of magic as 
possible — growing beanstalks, magic 
panels, tigers that turn to butter. Cos- 
tumes, as with all.of,our work, student 
developed, provide another important 
area for creative activity and develop- 
ment of a theater téchnique. Costumes 
for Children’s Plays are often colorful 
and fantastic, and teach the student 
costume designer that while they must 
contribute valuably to the play, they 


must never distract. Animal costumes 
are a challenge to the high school stu- 
dent, who frequently needs to go to the 
zoo to be certain that the tail is of the 
proper length and design and that the 
stripes run the right way. And, finally, 
the makeup must be sufficiently convinc- 
ing so that the child says, ‘Oh, a skunk!’ 
But the makeup artist must learn to get 
his effects without creating hazards for 
the actor's effective use of his face. 

“In very abbreviated form we have 
cited some of the specific theater tech- 
niques in which the high school producer 
of Children’s Theater receives training. 
In addition to these specific avenues of 
training in the theater arts, which are 
highly important to the production of 
children’s plays, there are other values 
to the high school producer of CT — 
values that would justify his work in this 
area even if they were the only ones — 
aids to character development. If from 
every experience in theater, we assume 
that there should be a residue and ac- 
cumulation of values in character devel- 
opment for the high school producer, 
such as self-discipline, co-operation, 
tolerance, and appreciation of the other 
person’s ability and contribution, in Chil- 
dren’s Theater by high school students, 
there is an additional one—a most im- 
portant one. This is the carry-over into 
the home life of the high school student 
where there are younger children — un- 


, err wa, the child, thus making the 


high school student a more understand- 
ing person in his own home. 
‘We have defined Children’s Theater 
as we interpret it in our work, and we 
(Continued on page 23) 
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The Taming of the Shrew, Troupe 1033, 
Decorah, lowa, High School, 
Donald Sweeney, Sponsor. 





TAMING OF THE SHREW 
Decorah, lowa, High School 
“Father, and wife, and gentlemen 
adieu: 
I will to Venice; Sunday come apace: 
We will have rings, and things and 
fine array; 
And, kiss me, Kate, we will be married 
on Sunday.” 
The above lines set the pace for the 
Thespian Troupe 1033's production of 
William Shakespeare’s Taming of the 
Shrew, arranged by Bacon and Kennedy. 
To display the versatility of the Shake- 
speare character, the director chose to 
give girls an opportunity to portray male 
characters, a decision which was not to 
be regretted as they presented outstand- 
ing portrayals. Among those to be re- 
membered were the clever character por- 
trayal of Grumio and Biondello, the 
typical Shakespearean clowns. 
The set and costumes were the biggest 
problems for the technical crews of the 
production. Four set changes are re- 





quired: Baptista’ garden, Petruchio’s 
home, the road to Padua, and the terrace 
of Lucentio’s home. To simplify the set 
changes a unit set containing five arches, 
three on the back wall, two small arches 
and one large arch and two medium 
sized arches on stage right and stage left, 
gave variety for scene changes and 
proved to be a very efficient and a unify- 
ing element of the play. 

The set was painted yellow brown to 
suggest Italian masonary with three di- 
mensional rocks to suggest depth and 
massiveness. Furniture, such as benches, 
garden fountain, and other essential 
furnishings of Italian style was kept to a 
minimum, thus enabling ample area for 
blocking movements for this large cast. 

To costume the cast we decided to de- 
sign and make our own costumes which 
would suggest the Shakespearean dress 
rather than be an exact replica of the 
period. By using a variety of pastel 
colors a va § beautiful and striking effect 
was created. 

As a project to assist the audience in 
understanding a Shakespearean produc- 
tion a display containing a model of the 
Globe Theater, a collection of Shake- 
speares play texts, pictures of Shake- 
speare, his home, and his plays were ex- 
hibited. 

Because the production was presented 
in old English type verse, it was a chal- 
lenge to the cast and to the audience and 
was well met by both. 

If a high school director would like to 
introduce Shakespeare to the school and 
community, Taming of the Shrew would 
be the production I would recommend: 
first, because of its appealing story, and 
secondly, because of the availability of 
an excellent acting edition. 

DONALD SWEENEY 
Sponsor, Troupe 1033 


DON’T TELL YOUR FATHER 
Eveleth, Minnesota, High School 


I Don't Tell Your Father, Troupe 359 
found a play which is full of fun, easy 








Don’t Tell Your Father, Troupe 359, Eveleth, Minnesota, High School, 
Luella McMahon, Sponsor. 
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to produce, and ample in proof that when 
it comes to meeting problems — to wit — 
when the family is facing bankruptcy, 
the much maligned teenagers take their 
share of responsibility. Moreover, they 
are resourceful, honest, and capable. 

Basically, the setting is a living room, 
but a touch of differentness comes when 
circumstances force the room into serv- 
ing as a pinch-hitter for Fathers den 
and for the dining room. 

The costumes are up to the minute so 
cause no problem. 

The characters offer an interesting and 
challenging range. There are two twelve- 
year-olds, who are “big for their ages” 
and fascinated by the delicate art of judo. 
There are two sixteen-year-old boys. 
There is the ultra-sophisticated eighteen- 
year-old daughter and her classmate 
neighbor boy whom she has “outgrown.” 
Complications come along when the boy 
doesn't go along with the idea of being 
“outgrown.” There is the slick operator, 
who almost gets away both with his un- 
derhanded scheme and with the girl. 
There are the parents and their friends 
who cooperate in something like be- 
wilderment while the teen-agers work 
out the maze of predicaments which pile 
up from an innocent start. With the cast 
flexible, to suit the group giving it, there 
may be a variety of others. 

The budget for the play is very reason- 
able since the basic royalty is low, and 
there is no output for special effects or 
costuming. 

Troupe 359 found the rehearsals a riot 
of fun. The audience roared in complete 
enjoyment at the hilarious suspense. Yet 
there were tender moments too, which 
proved the adage that tragedy and come- 
dy are very close to each other. 

Altogether Don’t Tell Your Father was 
a delight from the first opening of the 
books to the final curtain call, and its 
memory is a thrill. 

DEBORAH PACIOTTI 
Secretary, Troupe 359 


A COMEDY OF ERRORS 
Roosevelt High School, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
breil secondary school generation 

should see one Shakespeare play pro- 
duced, and there is no more delightful 
choice than A Comedy of Errors. Two 
sets of identical twins, one set searchin 
for their brothers, are mistaken for sual 
other at every turn and the errors are 
hilarious. The movement of the play is 
very rapid, the business very funny. Both 
delight adolescent audiences. 

While the two Antipholuses and the 
two Dromios must be the same size and 
be dressed alike, the characterizations 
are a challenge. One Dromio is grave, 
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precise; his twin, merry and irrepressible. 
One Antipholus is impatient and spiteful; 
the other, sedate, gentle, loving. 

At Roosevelt we used a black cyc, four 
pillars painted white and crumbled with 
gray-blue to give the effect of marble 
as was typical of Ephesus and Syracuse 
in that day. A platform for the Duke 
with steps and flanked with two pillars 
became the steps to Antipholus’ house. 
To this was added a flat, painted with 
stairs and a Greek building. Color was 
added in flat trees. The pillars in a line 
represented a street, and rearranged, the 
convent. Elizabethan costumes against 
this background accentuated the actors. 

Careful casting will guarantee a good 
show. The twins must be the same size, 
the masters taller than the slaves. Cos- 
tumes and make-up when identical will 
sufficiently confuse the audience. All the 
cast must first be taught to read Shake- 
spearean lines well before actual re- 
hearsals are scheduled. 

A Comedy of Errors is not an easy play 
to produce, but it is a rewarding experi- 
ence for cast and audience alike. 


ROBERTA DINWIDDIE SHEETS 
Sponsor, Troupe 561 


THE RAINMAKER 
Central High School, Duluth, Minnesota 


WORTHY theme, clean humor, and 

clear-cut characterizations describe 
this delightful romantic comedy to a 
point, but there is an important element 
of fantasy and the dream in this play by 
N. Richard Nash. At the time of a wes- 
tern drought we find a girl whose father 
and two brothers are as much concerned 
about her becoming an old maid as they 
are about their dying stock. Every me- 
thod and scheme is tried in order to 
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marry her off — but without success. Not 
a man in sight for the plain girl nor is 
there any sign of rain. From out of 
nowhere comes a wonderful character 
named Starbuck, rainmaker, who prom- 
ises to bring rain for $100.00. With a big 
bass drum, whitewash, and hocuspocus 
he begins to woo the wind and water. 
He turns his magic on the girl and con- 
vinces her that she is pretty and with an 
exciting ending comes love — and rain. 


There are basically three playing areas 
in The Rainmaker, although it is es- 
sentially a one-set play. The center area 
is the living, dining, kitchen area, taking 
up almost half the stage. Down right is 
the Sheriffs Office and down left, the 
tack room, each taking up a quarter or 
less of the remaining area. The actors 
move and flow smoothly from one area 
into another with the dimming of light 
in one area and the lifting of light in 
another. We kept our set as simple as 
possible — making each item do a job 
practically or decoratively in relation to 








The Rainmaker, Troupe 506, Central High School, Duluth, Minnesota, 
Dale M. Baum, Sponsor. 
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the atmosphere and mood we wished to 
create. The characters looked well and 
“fit” in the set as if they belonged. A 6” 
beam divided the three areas; ran across 
the length of the living room with rafters 
running to the ceiling. The setting as 
well as the characterizations was a joy 
to create. 

A certain degree of lighting flexibility 
is necessary to light the three areas and 
the various exterior backings. Outside of 
this the technical aspects of the show 
should give little difficulty. The show 
does require a strong girl lead — the only 
female role by the way —and the re- 
maining six male characters are strong 
indeed. The Rainmaker has all the quali- 
ties for an outstanding high school play 
and a good many more sensitive and 
meaningful bits of philosophy than can 
often be expected. 


Dae M. Baum 
Sponsor, Troupe 506 





PUBLISHERS 
The Rainmaker, Samuel French, Inc., N. Y. C. 
Don’t Tell Your Father, Dramatic Publishing 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Two Long One-acts by Horton Foote—Ideal for high school production. 


Included in volume of six plays by the same author, $1.75 


Write for information as to royalty. 


A YOUNG LADY OF PROPERTY 


Wilma, a lonely girl of fifteen, lives with her aunt. Her mother is dead, and her father, 
who is weak and not too reliable, goes out with a Mrs. Leighton, a woman of whom the 
town disapproves. Wilma has two interests in life —a burning desire to become a movie 
star, and a house, which her mother left to her when she died. At the moment Wilma is 
haunting the post office, waiting for a letter which will tell her she is about to become a 
movie star. When the letter arrives she’s going to sell her house and go to Hollywood. 
But in a wistful moment she confesses to her best friend that what she really wants more 
than anything is to live in her house again with her father; and since she knows that will 
never happen, she would like to marry in a few years, and live in her house with her 
husband and children. In the absence of a real family, the house has become everything 
to her — her whole identity based on this, her one possession, which makes her a young lady 
of property. Wilma’s gentle happy realization that her real purpose in life is to remain 
here as a wife and mother in this house she loves, is shattered by the news that her father 
is planning to marry Mrs. Leighton and to sell Wilmas house. Not only is she losing 
her father, she is losing the one thing that represents a safe and happy future to her. She 
dashes out frantically, realizing the only person who can help her now is Mrs. Leighton. 
And to her great joy she discovers that Mrs. Leighton is a person of warmth and sympa- 
thy. She saves Wilma's house for her, and helps Wilma realize that her father, after all, 
has a right to marry again. And Wilma has her house safely hers again, to fill with life 
so that she need never be lonely. 


THE DANCERS 


Horace, a boy of sixteen, is visiting his sister, who has arranged a date for him with Emily 
Crews, the prettiest and most popular girl in town. The date is for a dance — but Horace 
claims that he doesn't know how to dance. His sister coaches him a little, persuades him 
hell do very well, and he goes off to call for Emily. And in Emily’s living room, waiting 
for her to appear, he discovers that Emily is being forced by her mother to go to the dance 
with him; and in great humiliation he leaves. He finds himself in a soda fountain where he 
meets Mary Catherine, a young girl who, like Horace, lacks confidence and so cripples her 
own considerable abilities and attraction. The two lonely young people are drawn to each 
other. Horace asks Mary Catherine to another dance, but at the same time his sister and 
Emily's mother again arrange for Horace to escort Emily, this time with Emily's coopera- 
tion because she’s unhappy about the way she treated Horace. But Horace stands firm; he’s 
asked Mary Catherine, he wants to take Mary Catherine and he will. And he does. As 
Horace and Mary Catherine are about to leave for the dance they admit to each other their 
fears of not being good enough dancers, of not being popular — but, secure in the know- 
ledge of the other's liking and respect, they start off for their first dance with more con- 
fideace and happiness than they've ever felt before. 
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YOUR EVERY WISH 


By Clifford Goldsmith 
author of WHAT A LIFE, one of the all-time hits 


Produced on TV on the Goodyear Playhouse this summer with Don 


Ameche in the leading role. 


The cast calls for 8 men and 4 women. 


Unit set for two interiors —a few changes in furniture, curtains, etc. 


Books, $1.00. 


The play revolves around the discovery by 
Burnham Wicks, a widower, that not only his 
own teenage son and daughter, but most of the 
teenage children of his friends, are comparing 
their parents with other parents, and not al- 
ways too favorably. In a fit of exasperation, 
Mr. Wicks calls a meeting of fathers and 
mothers, among whom is an attractive widow, 
the mother of a teenage son. He proposes that 
as a lesson to their children they allow them 
to exchange parents for a period of thirty days. 
At first, some of the mothers view the sug- 
gestion with horror, but all are finally persuad- 


ed that some good might come of the idea. 


Write for information as to royalty. 


The parents draw the children’s names from 
a hat—and what happens to Mr. Wicks (who 
“won the widow's son), and to the widow her- 
self, to say nothing of most of the other parents 
and their proxy youngsters, makes for amusing 
entertainment. And, as the parents decide that 
perhaps the experiment should never have been 
started, the teenagers turn the tables on them, 
telling their parents that they like their new 
homes, and that they are determined to make 
them permanent. At this point the parents are 
really thrown into panic. But eventually the 
parents win back their own offspring—and Mr. 


Wicks wins the lovely widow. 
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Your Guide to Successful Christmas Plays 


MIRACLE OF THE MADONNA. A modern Christ- 
mas play in four scenes, by Robert St. Clair. Cast: 4M, 5 W, 
tableaux characters, and choir. A beautiful girl, selected to play 
the part of the Madonna in a pageant, is stricken with polio. But 
in her suffering, “God moves in mysterious ways His wonders to 
perform.” A moving play to inspire high-caliber acting. Books, 50c 
each. Royalty $5 per performance. 


THE PROMISED ONE. Pageant of the first Christmas, 
by Martha B. Shannon. Cast: 6M, 3 W, 2 children, angels, shep- 
herds, choir, and travelers. An instrumental prelude of carols is 
followed by street scenes in Bethlehem preceding the evening of 
Christ’s birth. The final scene is the tableaux of the Adoration, 
with the choir singing “Joy to the World.” Books, 50c each. No 
royalty if 8 copies are purchased. 


THE PERFECT CAROL. Play in three scenes, by 
Aileene Sargent. Cast: 2M, 2W, plus tableaux characters and 
village choir. Set in the village of Oberndorf, this play tells the 
inspirational story behind the writing of “Silent Night, Holy Night.” 
Books, 50c each. Royalty $5 per performance. 


THE OTHER WISE MAN. Choric drama by Harold G. 
Sliker. Adapted from the well-known story by Harold Van Dyke. 
Cast: 19 speaking roles (many can be doubled), plus speaking choir. 
The story of Artaban of Ecbatana, whose search for the Christ be- 
gins with the Star of Bethlehem and ends 33 years later at the 
Crucifixion. Books, 50c each. Royalty $5 per performance. 


THE SHEPHERD'S STAR. Nativity play in seven scenes, 
by Janet Katherine Smith. Cast: 14M, 8 W, choruses, extras as 
desired. This pageant-play shows the Nativity from the Annuncia- 
tion to the Adoration. The familiar words of the Bible are blended 
with original dialogue which carries out with dignity and beauty 
the commemoration of the Christmas season. Books, 75c each. 
Royalty $10 if admission fee is charged; otherwise $5. 


THE BIG BOOK OF CHRISTMAS. By Aileen Fish- 
er. A collection of 62 plays, skits, songs, readings, pantomimes, 
sketches, and a special section on “Things to Make and Do for 
Christmas.” An ideal and practical item for school assemblies, 
churches, clubs, family groups, etc. Books, $1.40 each. 


For a full description of these and other Row, Peterson plays, 
write for the 1957-58 Row-Peterson Drama Catalogue. 
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that they could wear elaborate uniforms 
to their many picnics and outings. Har- 
rigan, observing the fads and foibles of 
the day, found excellent material in these 
organizations. With music by David 
Braham, Harrigan introduced his The 
Mulligan Guards in 1872. First, Harrigan 
appeared as the captain wearing a Na- 
poleon-type hat decorated with gold 
braid; a too-tight tunic adorned by gi- 
gantic epaulets; and over-size trousers 
completed his uniform. His enormous 
sword dragged on the stage floor. Hart 
was his army of one. He carried a mus- 
ket and wore a gigantic moth-eaten bear- 
skin shako and a skimpy uniform. A 
small negro boy carrying their identifying 
sign with great pomp and swagger com- 
pleted the Guards. With appropriate 
dialogue and music “they marched, 
marched, marched in the Mulligan 
Guards” to the delight of countless audi- 
ences. By 1878 it became a full-length 
play, and by 1881 an entire series of 
“Mulligan” plays, featuring Dan Mulli- 
gan (Harrigan) and his aspiring wife, 
Cordelia (Hart), had brought them well 
over $200,000. 

Harrigan and Hart soon had their own 
theater and were presenting full-length 
plays — produced, directed and financed 
by Harrigan, utilizing the diversified tal- 
ents of their permanent company, many 
of whom had appeared with them at 
the old Theatre Comique. Their plays 
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were loosely-constructed affairs with a 
plot of sorts about urban life and a good- 
ly portion of singing and dancing. By 
“bridging the gap between vaudeville 
and the legitimate theatre,” according to 
their biographer, “they were the neolith- 
ic ancestors of the musical comedy of 
today.” 

With the destruction of their theater 
in 1884 by fire, plus a series of disagree- 
ments between the two, their partnership 
was severed in 1885. Hart died six years 
later without gaining any individual suc- 
cess. Harrigan too pursued a somewhat 
mediocre career in a theater which he 
thought appealed to “the gross and sens- 
ual” with its “bevy of youthful beauties 
formed like Venuses, jingling melodies 
tied to doggerel rhyme.” 

The Harrigan that many remember is 
the one immortalized by his great ad- 
mirer, George M. Cohan, in Fifty Miles 
from Boston (1907) with the words, 
“H-A-double R-I-G-A-N spells Harrigan, 
Proud of all the Irish blood that’s in me, 
Divil a man can say a word agin me...” 
Cohan later paid tribute to him as:— 

“,..a fine artist, a great writer of hu- 
man comedies, and one of the grandest 
men it has ever been my pleasure to 
meet. Hoyt (referring to the popular 
playwright) could always tickle the fun- 
ny-bone of the American theatergoer, 
but Harrigan turned the same trick and 
got to the heartstrings at the same time.” 

Charles Hoyt (1860-1900), a Boston 
newspaperman turned playwright, was 


‘Harrigan’s contemporary and rival in 


satirizing the popular movements of the 
day. Hoyt, although not a performer, 
deserves a place in this musical galaxy, 
since he carried on the minstrel sketch 
tradition and introduced songs and 
dances into his plots although somewhat 
superficially. For A Trip to Chinatown 
(1890), a lee about two couples trying 
to avoid each other in San Francisco, he 
wrote the popular song, “The Bowery,” 
and later added “Reuben, Reuben.” This 
farce ran for 650 performances exceeding 
the record for consecutive New York per- 
formances held by Rice’s Adonis (1884). 
Hoyt, along with such recognized play- 
wrights, advanced the cause of the 
American playwright with producers who 
still insisted on foreign importations. 
Hoyt was not alone, however, in carrying 
on the pattern established by Harrigan 
and Hart. 

Joseph Weber (1867-1942) and Lew 
Fields (1867-1941), children of immi- 
grant parents living on New York's lower 
East Side, made their first appearance as 
child entertainers in “black-face” at the 
Elks Serenader’s Social Club. At the age 
of nine they were appearing at the Chat- 
ham Square Museum doing eight to nine 
shows a day and developing new jokes, 
new dance steps, and knew knockabout 
gymnastics. A year later they added a 
German dialect sketch to their repertory 
of “black-face,” Irish and straight song- 
and-dance material. They played dime 
museums, variety theaters, toured with a 
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circus, and by 1883 they were earning 
$40 a week with such interesting dia- 
logue as:— 


MIKE (played by the cushioned- 
stuffed short Weber): I am delight- 
fulness to meet you. 

MYER (played by the domineering 
tall Fields): Der disgust is all mine. 
or, 

MYER: If you luf her, vy don't you 
send her some poultry? 

MIKE: She don't need no poultry; her 
father is a butcher. 


Tony Pastor engaged them for his pop- 
ular Fourteenth Street Theater in 1887 
and the following season they organized 
their own variety show, adopting Pastor's 
idea of introducing a weekly “Ladies 
Night” as a means of making variety hall 
entertainment acceptable to the entire 
family. In 1894 Oscar Hammerstein I 
booked them into his new Olympia Thea- 
ter on Broadway, a step up indeed for 
the famous team from the lower East 


Side. 


Two years later they leased the old 
Imperial Theater, re-decorated it them- 
selves, and re-christened it the Weber 
and Fields’ Music Hall. It opened on 
September 5, 1896, with a variety bill 
and the first of their uniquely hilarious 
burlesques of current plays, “The Art of 
Mary Land” (Mary was a cook famous 
for ‘x Southern fried chicken), based 
on Belasco’s dramatic success, The Heart 
of Maryland. Unfortunately, it failed to 
please audiences due possibly to the ab- 
sence of the famous pair who still had 
to complete two years of contracted tour- 
ing engagements. Later in the first sea- 
son they introduced with great success, 
“The Geezer,” a burlesque of Augustin 
Daly’s imported production, The Geisha 
(1896), which was “the first production 
ever to be advertised and reviewed under 
the title of ‘musical comedy’ in America.” 


The typical music hall of the ’90’s was 
a vaudeville or variety house patronized 
mainly by men where refreshments were 
sold continuously throughout the per- 
formance. Weber and Fields, interested in 
raising the social level of their audiences, 
stopped the sale of beverages while the 
curtain was up, and from the first, kept 
their shows free from vulgarity. While 
on tour, they played to the usual “10-20- 
30 cent” scale. Their own theater had a 
$2.00 top price. It seated only 665, and 
when it was sold out, it brought in only 
$6,000 per week, just enough to meet the 
weekly payroll of one of the most re- 
markable companies of musical stars ever 
assembled. 


Between 1896 and 1904 their company 
included the beloved Sam Bernard 
( 1863-1927 ), their first business manager; 
the rotund Peter Daily; Fay Templeton 
(1865-19389), who by the age of 15 
was a leading light opera prima donna 
and went on to star in Cohan’s Forty- 
Five Minutes from Broadway (1906); 
DeWolfe Hopper (1858-1935); David 
Warfield (1866-1951) who, in 1901, be- 
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came one of America’s leading actors 
under David Belasco; Bessie Clayton 
(1885-1948), the finest acrobatic toe 
dancer of the day; William Collier (1866- 
1943), who, for sixty years, was one of 
America’s leading comedians; Henry E. 
Dixey (1859-1943), the star of Adonis; 
Bessie McCoy Davis (1888-1931), who 
was to become the “Yama Yam Girl’; the 
radiant Lillian Russell, who replaced 
Fay Templeton in 1899; Marie Dressler 
(1869-1934), and many others. Their 
chorus director was the veteran actor, 
Julian Mitchell, who brought new dignity 
and polish to the chorus line. The major 
librettist was Edgar Smith (1858-1938), 
who had been persuaded to leave the 
famous Casino Theater, then “the home 
of light opera and musical comedy.” With 
this brilliant company in such burlesque 
as “Under the Red Globe,” “Barbara 
Fidgety,’ “Sapolio,’ and “Secret Serv- 
ants, plus the squat Weber and the 
elongated Fields slaughtering the Eng- 
lish language and knocking each other 
about, the Weber and Fields’ Music Hall 
was one of the most popular theaters in 
New York. It was listed and reviewed in 
the New York newspapers along with 
such major theaters as Charles Frohman’s 
mei Empire, Daly's and Wall- 
ack’s. 


In 1903 the Iroquois Theater in Chi- 
cago burned with the tragic loss of more 
than 575 lives — their friend, Eddie Foy 
was starring in Mr. Bluebeard at the time 
—and, as a result of the more stringent 
fire laws, their Music Hall was con- 
demned. The two men had been to- 
gether 28 years, but the last few years 
had brought disagreements, so the part- 
nership was dissolved in January, 1904. 
But in 1912 time had healed the wounds, 
and the famous Weber and Fields’ Jubi- 
lee company was assembled and played 
to tremendous audiences in New York 
and on the road. After that, they often 
appeared together in vaudeville, on the 
radio, and even in motion pictures until 
their deaths. Weber and Fields were the 
“Abbott and Costello” of their day and 
helped keep the spirit of Harrigan and 
Hart alive until such teams as Clark and 
McCullough, Wheeler and Woolsey, 
Willie and Eugene Howard, the Marx 
Brothers, and Olson and Johnson would 
continue the tradition of slam-bang farci- 
cal comedy. 


Of all the stars they employed, none 
created more furor than the glamorous 
Lillian Russell. From her debut at Tony 
Pastor's in 1880 until 1910, she dominated 
the American stage becoming the symbol 
of feminine beauty to both men and 
women. She was America’s “Queen of 
Comic Opera.” 


Although Harrigan, Hoyt, Pastor, and 
Weber and Fields were concerned with 
appealing to the “carriage trade,” their 
basic commodity was loud boisterous en- 
tertainment. As one critic said of Harri- 
gan in Marty Malone, “As I tottered 
away, I felt as if... Wagner had been 
sung in a boiler factory.” The advent of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan comic operas, 
Reginald DeKoven’s Robin Hood, and 
the operettas of Victor Herbert amply 
counterbalanced the slam-bang, gay, 
musical farces and burlesques of Harri- 
gan and Hart and Weber and Fields, 
leading directly to the recognition by 
audiences that the musical theater could 
be a place for melody as well as for 
slap-stick. 
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TELL A STORY 

(Continued from page 10) 
Backwards.” (This may be found in 
Untermeyer and Shikes, The Best Humor 
Annual, 1951, Henry Holt and Co.) 
Step number one would be cutting and 
adapting it to the time allowed you. Let 
us say you have ten minutes. The story 
in its entirety would run thirty minutes. 
Read the story for the author's point. 
You will see that this duck family corre- 
sponds to a human family. Like a human 
father, the duck father is reluctant to ad- 
mit that his son is incapable of doing all 
that other fathers’ sons can do. Then he 
realizes there are advantages in being 
different, and his shame in his son turns 
to pride. The pride results in boasting, 
and the boasting results in great discom- 
fort for the father and great merriment 
for his duck friends. These three major 
points must be developed. Select from 
the many details showing the father’s 
chagrin that his son cannot fly forward, 
the one or two that most entertainingly 
expresses this phase of the story. Next, 
select the scene most interesting in show- 
ing the father’s change of attitude. The 
incident in the duck blind when Millard 
saves the lives of his family by flying low 
and backwards so fast that the duck 
hunters naturally aiming at his head miss 
him by many yards while his family 
quickly flies off in another direction will 
do well for this. 

Now to establish the climax, include a 
scene of Mike, Millard’s father, bragging 
to the other ducks of his son’s prowess 
and the bet on a race with Millard flying 
backwards against any duck flying for- 
ward. All that is left now is the surprise 
ending. The author has developed each 
of these three major points in more than 
one scene. Your task is to select the few 
you can tell in ten minutes. In order to 
keep the continuity clear, you may need 
to have sentence or paragraph bridges 
of your own wording to cover informa- 
tion omitted in portions cut for the final 
telling. Limit these passages in your own 
words to a minimum and try to retain 
the author's style in wording them. 

There are other details that can be 
cut. After the characters are once estab- 
lished it will not be necessary to say “he 
said” each time. You will suggest the 
characters mental and emotional atti- 
tudes so clearly that the audience will 
know who is talking. Phrases telling how 
something sounded can be omitted, such 
as “he said in a strained voice.” Suggest 
the quality of voice and omit the words. 
Retain enough of the descriptive portions 
to help the audience have a mental pic- 
ture and catch the atmosphere of the 
scene and omit the rest. If there are 
minor characters who are not vital to the 
story plot, omit them. 

After you have made your cutting, read 
the story aloud to someone who has not 
read the original to see if it is entirely 
clear. In order to make the timing cor- 
rect, be sure you read the story aloud as 
you will in the final reading with the 
pauses and the tempo necessary. 
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LONGMANS’ 
Christmas Plays 


A TIME FOR LOVE 
By Gwen Holly Simpson. 2 acts. 7W, 
3M and extras. Books, $1.50. 


ONE RED ROSE 
A dramatization by Sister Mary Olive of 
the novel by Paul Horgan. 6W, 1M, ex- 
tras if desired. Books, $1.25. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE CROSSROADS 
By Henri Brochet. An unusually beau- 
tiful modern Nativity play. 4W, 3M. In 
St. Anne and the Gouty Rector and 
Other Plays, $2.75. 


A MYSTERY PLAY IN HONOR OF 
THE NATIVITY OF OUR LORD 
By R. Hugh Benson. 17 characters. Has 
enjoyed a large measure of success with 
Catholic schools. Books, 65c. 


BUTTERFLIES AND BALSAM 
By Florence C. Knox. An easy to pro- 


duce comedy for stage or living room. 
4W. Books, 65c. 


SOUNDING BRASS 
By Dorothy E. Nichols. A medieval 
miracle play. 18 principals and extras. 
Books, 65c. 


THE TABLE SET FOR HIMSELF 
By Elene Wilbur. 5W, 3M, 1 boy. An 
original and dramatic story based on an 
old Irish legend. Books, 65c. 


Free play catalogue sent on request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 














The next step is to master the charac- 
terizations. What kind of people (ducks) 
are these? You will note that Mike, the 
papa Duck, is selfish, egotistical, unrea- 
sonable, but also proud of his children. 
Minnie, the mother duck, is protective 
toward her children, she has a sense of 
humor, and she like to gossip with her 
friends. The relationship between Mil- 
lard and his three sisters, Millie, Maggie, 
and Melissa, is that which exists between 
the children in a normal family. Fortu- 
nately Millard does not let the laughter 
at his unusual manner of locomotion 
bother him. And Melanie is like any 
gir] (duck) that is in love. 

Part of the story will be told in dia- 
logue and part in narration and descrip- 
tion. Don't be fooled into thinking that 
only the dialogue is important, that the 
other is something to be dispatched with 
quickly. The interpreter must accomplish 
in the narrative and descriptive portions 
of the story all that the scenery, costum- 
ing, make-up, and lighting do for the 
actor. The narration must be made vivid. 
It should be told in such a way as to 
leave the audience thinking “and then?” 
rather than “so what?” It corresponds to 
the action in the play, which is just as 
important as the dialogue. The interpret- 
er needs to read the action verbs in such 
a way as to suggest their movement. The 
description sets the locale and establishes 
the mood. The reader paints pictures 
with tone coloring and words on the 
canvases of the audience's minds. Most 


narrative passages reflect a point of view, 
It may be the author's or it may be that 
of one of the characters in the story. This 
attitude must be made clear. Many nar- 
rative passages will have emotional over- 
tones that also must be presented. Direct 
eye contact with the audience is very 
important here. It is this handling of 
narration and description that will in all 
probability be new to you. 

The dialogue will be handled much as 
the dialogue in a play. As has been men- 
tioned, the mental and emotional ele- 
ments of the speeches must be suggested. 
If the voice and the body have been 
trained in flexibility and expressiveness, 
they will reflect these mental and emo- 
tional qualities as the reader concentrates 
on the meaning and significance of the 
words he is saying. 

The technique of the reader’s using a 
a angle for the one speaking will 
help the audience keep the characters 
clear. Note the word “slight” — the turn 
is more a turn of the eyes than a turn of 
the body. A large turn is distracting and 
takes too much time. The change from 
one character to another must be instan- 
taneous. Be sure your eye is focused on 
the imaginary character. 


Now for some of the qualities of effec- 
tive story telling or reading. Keep a 
“once upon a time” tone. Imagine you 
are sitting around a campfire sharing 
yarns. Your own enjoyment of the story 
should be evident. It is an element in 
your manner that says “you're going to 
like this.” Concentrate so intently on 
sharing the story that you create,a hyp- 
notic effect on your audience, a conta- 
gious intensity. Be so intent yourself 
that the audience cannot let their atten- 
tion stray from your story. Think with 
your senses so vividly that your vocal 
tone and your muscle tone respond to the 
significance of the words. This complete 
concentration on the elements within the 
well-written story will insure variety in 
your reading. 

This matter of variety is very im- 
portant. The interpreter must vary his 
pace with the ideas, continually keeping 
the story progressing toward the most 
interesting moment. 

In storytelling, as in all speech work, 
clarity of diction is important. Key-words 
will need special treatment, a lifting, a 
touch of tone color, an intensity, a hold- 
ing of the vowel, or a change of pitch. 

Be enthusiastic and share your enjoy- 
ment with the audience. Everyone en- 
joys a well told story. 

Here are some stories you would enjoy 
telling: 

“Granny Hite Goes to Washington,” taken from 
the novel by Neill C. Wilson, The Nine 
Brides and Granny Hite. 

“Excuse My Dust” by H. Green to be found in 
Best Religious Short Stories. 

“Ake at Church,” taken from the novel by 
Bertil Malmberg, Ake and His World. 

“Jeremiah’s Ram,” taken from Sterling North’s 
novel, So Dear to My Heart. 

“The Little Mixer,” a Christmas story by Lillian 
Nicholson Shearon. 


“The Night the Ghost Got In,” by James Thurb- 
er. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS DESIGNED FOR YOU 


STERLING SILVER ACCESSORIES 
In Heavy Sterling 


Comedy-Tragedy pins ................ per pair $ 6.60 
I ce bees ee ees perpair 4.40 
cs... os a so aioe SD ws 11.00 
i ek ids Wls ue Bm lwp ses 13.20 
Cuff Links —— same design .............0..... 6.60 
ee ee I I oie bite eo ee... 6.60 
In Lightweight Sterling 

te Gs hat ory eo wh $1.10 
Comedy-Tragedy Mask Earrings ................ 1.10 
ee rn I ee eG. os 3.30 
Castles —— pa ee. 2 ws wi ees .... 3.30 


Prices include Federal Tax. 
Add 35c each order for shipping 


ASHTRAYS 


Genuine Belgian Marble with Comedy-Tragedy mask symbols 
of the theatre. Price, $16.95. Cheaper style with metallic 
base, $7.50. 


DESK SET 


Beautiful genuine golden-grained onyx base containing sym- 
bols of the theatre, perpetual calendar. 14k gold point 
fountain pen and engraving plate. Price, $20.00 includes 
shipping. 


HOME DECORATOR WALL PLAQUES 


Gold finished Comedy-Tragedy masks mounted on black 
background. High impact polystyrene. Each 104% x 10% 
inches square. Price prepaid. $2.35 the pair. 





MAKE-UP KIT 


excellent assortment of make-up. 


included) shipped express collect. 


569 BOYLSTON ST. 





Green, hard-baked enamel box with double tray. Includes 
lf purchased separately 
cost would be $15.35. You can buy it for $12.50 (Tax 


BOOKENDS 


Please refer to our new basic catalog for illustrations and additional descriptions. Or, we'll be 
glad to send you an illustrated folder with full descriptions and handy order form. 


BAERS 





Comedy-Tragedy mask symbols mounted on Blond Ash or 
Walnut. Mounted on skidproof sponge. Price, $14.50 in 
pairs — Singly $7.50. Price includes shipping. 


PLAYS 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 








BERENGARIA 

(Continued from page 11) 
queen of Henry III. The people of Lon- 
don wore for this splendid ceremony 
garments called “cyclades,” a sort of robe 
made not only of silk but of velvet 
worked with gold. Henry III liberally 
issued benefactions of satin, velvet, cloth 
of gold, and ermine for the appareling of 
his royal ladies. Unlike his father, King 
John, when a mantle lined with ermine 
was made by his tailors for himself, 
Henry III had another just as rich made 
for Eleanor. 

The elegant fashion of chaplets of gold 
and jewels worn over the hair was adopt- 
ed by Queen Eleanor, whose magnificent 
jewelry is supposed to have cost her 
husband nearly 30,000 pounds. Eleanor 
had no less than nine garlands, or chap- 
lets, for her hair made of gold filagree 
and clusters of precious stones. For state 
occasions she had a great crown of gems 
valued at 1,500 pounds. Her girdles were 
worth 5,000 marks. 

Henry III was the first prince who 
wore the costly material called baude- 
kins. Dressed in a garment of this 
brilliant tissue of gold, he sat upon his 
throne and “glittered very gloriously” at 
his bridal coronation. 

The year of 1251 closed most aus- 
piciously with the espousals of the Prin- 
cess Margaret, the eldest daughter of 
Henry and Eleanor, then ten years old, 
to the young king of Scotland, Alexander 
III, who was just twelve. The nuptials 
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were celebrated with great pomp at 
York, where the royal families of Eng- 
land and Scotland kept their Christmas 
together. The extravagance of these nup- 
tials created comment by many writers 
of that day. The nobility were dressed 
in vests of silk called “cointoises,” or 
“quintises,” and the day after the nuptial 
ceremony the Queen of England and her 
ladies laid these new robes aside and ap- 
peared dressed in others still more costly. 
The robes “quintises,” so named because 
of their fanciful quaintness, were upper, 
or super-tunics, with no sleeves, or very 
short ones, bordered with “vandyking” 
or scalloping, worked and notched in 
various patterns. Scarfs were worn by 
knights “a la quintise,” meaning that they 
were ornamented with a notched border. 
The quintise robe that was worn by 
Queen Eleanor was so long that it trailed 
the ground. To keep from stepping on 
it when she walked she held it up with 
one hand. 

A portrait on a painted glass window 
showed the queen wearing an open goth- 
ic crown of floriated trefoils, surmounting 
a rich band of gems. The royal mantle 
has a low collar or small cape around the 
neck, fastened in front with a square 
“fermoir’ of gems and wrought gold. 
The mantle was bordered with an ele- 
gant gold lace. The close-fitting gown 
was of gold brocade. The sleeves were 
very long nearly covering the hands, a 
peculiarity pertaining to the era of Elea- 
nor of Provence. 


Henry III died on November 16, 1272, 
after reigning fifty-six years. Queen Elea- 
nor caused the council to assemble on 
November 20, and her eldest son, Prince 
Edward, was proclaimed King of Eng- 
land, taking the title of Edward I. 

Edward married Eleanora of Castile, 
August 5, 1254. She was the daughter 
of Ferdinand III of Castile and Joanna, 
Countess of Ponthieu. 

We know little of her dress except for 
an elegant statue cast in bronze reclin- 
ing on an altar-shaped tomb. She died 
on December 10, 1290. In her right hand 
she held a scepter, and the left hand was 
closed over a crucifix. On her head was 
a magnificent circlet, from which her 
hair fell in waves over her shoulders. 

The robes worn by the court of Elea- 
nora of Castile were graceful. The close 
under-gown, or kirtle, was cut with a 
high neck, tight sleeves, and a train, over 
which an elegant robe with full fur 
sleeves was worn. The elegance and 
simplicity of the dress adopted by this 
queen might form a model for female 
costumes in any era. 

Nine years after the death of his be- 
loved queen Eleanora, Edward I, took as 
his second queen, Marguerite of France. 
She was the daughter of King Philip le 
Harde and his queen Marie. 

We see the second queen of Edward I 
represented as a royal widow. She wore 
the gorget wimple and the French wid- 
ow’s veil over it. On top of the veil she 
wore a rich open crown of fleur-de-lis on 
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a circlet of gems. She had her royal 
mantle on her shoulders and a loose robe 
beneath, belted around with a splendid 
band studded with jewels. This was the 
costume which the dowager queen Mar- 
guerite wore at the marriage of Edward 
II with her niece Isabella, and on state 
festivals at their courts. 

Isabella of France was the daughter 
of two sovereigns — Philip le Bel, King 
of France, and Jane, Queen of Navarre. 
She was crowned Queen of England on 
February 25, 1308, one month after her 
marriage to King Edward II. 

The young queen’s outfit was magnifi- 
cent. She brought with her to England 
two gold crowns, ornamented with gems. 
Her dresses were made of gold and silver 
cloth, velvet, shot taffeta. She had six 
dresses of green cloth from Douay, six 
with beautiful mantles, and six of rose 
scarlet, besides many costly furs. She 
had 419 yards of linen for the bath alone. 
Isabella also had six dozen coifs — be- 
lieved to be nightcaps. She brought 
tapestries of gold with the arms of 
France, England, and Brabant. 

One statue of Isabella at Westminster 
Abbey shows her wearing a small crown 
at the top of the conventional hood. She 
wore the widow's barb in the form of 
the convent-cowl and veil high on her 
chin. She held a scepter in her right 
hand. 

Philippa of Hainault was a daughter 
of Count William of Hainault. She be- 
came the queen of Edward III on Janu- 
ary 24 1327. 
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Very little is recorded about her dress. 
In the cathedral at Bristol was a bust of 
her wearing an elegant crown, which 
was a low-pointed circlet, surmounted 
and encircled with flowers and foliage, 
apparently formed of gems. 

Anne of Bohemia was the eldest 


. daughter of the emperor, Charles IV, by 


his fourth wife, Elizabeth of Pomerania. 
She was born about 1367 at Prague and 
— the queen of Richard II of Eng- 
land. 

The bride of Richard presented her- 
self to the astonished eyes of her female 
subjects in the horned cap that consti- 
tuted the head-gear of the ladies of Bo- 
hemia and Hungary. The cap, called the 
“mooney tire,” was at least two feet high 
and the same in width. Its frame was 





COSTUMES TO HIRE 


from the center of the West... suf- 

ficient in number and variety to en- 

compass the needs of Theater from 

Androcles to Teahouse... together with 

the 

Craftsmanship: To have achieved the 
detail and opulence required by 

The King and |! 

Conscience: To have assured the im- 
peccable authenticity required by 
The Caine Mutiny Court Martial. 

To sample these qualities in attire 
for these productions... 
for most any other production... 
for the single costume... 

please to address 


Colorado Costume Co. 








1224-28 17th Street Denver 2, Colorado 





built of wire and pasteboard. These 
horns were covered with some glittering 
tissue or gauze. Monstrous and out- 
rageous were the horned caps that reared 
their heads in England as soon as the 
royal bride appeared in one. 

At the celebration of the festival of the 
order of the Garter in 1384, Anne, queen 
of Richard II, wore a robe of violet cloth 
dyed in-grain, the hood lined with scar- 
let, the robe with fur. She was attended 
by a number of noble ladies in the same 
costume as their young queen. 

During this reign shoes with pointed 
toes of an absurd and inconvenient-length 
were worn. They were turned up more 
than a finger lee and were called 
“cracawes, resembling the devil’s claws, 
and were fastened to the knees with 
chains of gold and silver. : 

A gilded bronze statue of the queen 


shows her robe with her device of | 


ostriches, with pieces of iron in their 
mouths, and her husband’s Plantagnet 
emblem of the broom plant, arranged 
on her dress to form an elegant border, 
The skirt of the dress looks like the 
farthingale. 

Good Queen Anne of story-book fame 
brought to England not only the 
“mooney-tire,” but revived the use of 
- and introduced the side-saddle for 
adies. These first side-saddles were like 
a bench with a hanging step where both 
feet were placed. This mode of riding 
required a footman or squire at the 
bridle-rein of a lady’s horse, and was 
chiefly used in processions. 
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CHILDREN’S THEATER 
(Continued from page 13) 
have tried to cite some of the important 
values of Children’s Theater by high 
school producers. Now, perhaps the next 
logical question is How? To this question 
there is probably a slightly different 
answer for every single high school group 
— different as to manner of procedure 
and organization. But undoubtedly the 
first requirement is a trained, dedicated 
teacher-director, and then Begin! If the 
teacher-director really believes whole- 
heartedly, yes, perhaps fanatically in the 
value of this type of project, it is easy to 
sell the idea to the students. There is 
nothing more infectious than enthusiasm, 
and we are com ee | unimpressed by 
those who say that they can't sell the 
idea to the students — that the students 
think that working in this “ of play 
would be silly. It’s a little like saying 
that one can’t sell the idea of reading a 
story or solving a problem or learning a 
French verb. The whole process of edu- 
cation is selling ideas. Don't sit back and 
wait for someone to urge you — parents, 
administrators, community groups. Don’t 
expect to be deluged with support in the 
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beginning (if you are, that is wonder- 
ful!). We are not talking nebulously. 
Twelve years ago, two of us obsessed 
with the idea of the value of Children’s 
Theater by high school students started 
with no budget (except our own person- 
al credit), no support by anyone except 
the students who were convinced that 
it would be an interesting experiment. 
We started! The children came to our 
plays; they liked them; their parents 
liked them. And from an audience of 
about 500 at our first production, we 
have been forced by oversold houses to 
extend our performances of every pro- 
duction to three, the maximum allowed 
by the high school calendar. We now 
ih to 2500 children with every produc- 
tion, and we have now added a dance- 
pantomime as the second in the Chil- 
dren’s Theater series each year. Today, 
we are not lacking in support, adminis- 
trative and community, of our project. 
And — our Thespians would sacrifice any 
of the other productions before cutting 
the Children’s Theater. This is only one 
way of beginning. There are many ways, 
but the important thing is to believe and 
then BEGIN!!!” 
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New 1957 Publications 


TEEN-AGE PLAYS for ALL OCCASIONS 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


A collection of 22 lively one-act plays for junior and 
senior high school players, by two well-known play- 
wrights for young people. Production-tested in schools 
throughout the country, these exciting holiday and 
every-day plays are guaranteed to entertain audiences 
and actors alike. In addition to all the major holidays, 
there are plays for such occasions as Mother’s Day, 
Election Day, and Graduation. Simple settings and in- 
expensive costuming make these plays ideal for ama- 
teur production. 


Junior and Senior High. 465 pages; $5.00 


FOUR-STAR PLAYS FOR BOYS*¥ 
edited by A. S. Burack 


These 15 one-act plays for all-boy casts offer a wide 
range of settings (Sherwood Forest, a modern news- 
paper office, a circus, etc.) and a variety of characters 
(cowboys, clowns, pirates, space men, and American 
teen-agers). Easy to produce. 


Lower Grades through Senior High. 237 pages; $3.50 


BLUE-RIBBON PLAYS for GRADUATION 
edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 


A collection of one-act plays suitable for commence- 
ment programs. This book contains an exciting variety 
of dramatic material to highlight graduation and pro- 
motion exercises including an impressive pageant on 
the long struggle for human rights, a song pageant 
on the growth of America, light comedies, etc. 


Junior and Senior High 203 pages; $3.50 


Recently Published 


PRIZE PLAYS for TEEN-AGERS¥ 
by Helen Louise Miller 


Twenty-four popular one-act plays by a prize-winning 
playwright who understands how teen-agers act and 
talk. General comedies as well as plays for all im- 
portant holidays and special occasions. Sparkling dia- 
logue and entertaining true-life situations. Simple 
settings and everyday costumes make the plays easy 
to stage. 


Junior and Senior High. 504 pages; $5.00 


RADIO PLAYS of FAMOUS STORIES** 
by Lewy Olfson 


Fifteen classic stories adapted for royalty-free perform- 
ance in classrooms, assemblies, and over radio stations 
or school loudspeaker systems. Stories dramatized in- 
clude: Wuthering Heights, Silas Marner, Jane Eyre, 
The House of the Seven Gables, David Copperfield, 
Tom Sawyer, Cyrano de Bergerac, Captains Coura- 
geous, The Importance of Being Earnest, etc. Also 
useful for oral reading. 


Junior and Senior High. 250 pages; $3.75 





*Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 
w Wilson Catalog Cards available. 





PLAYS, Inc. 


Publishers 


8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 
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IONAL CONFERENCES — 1958 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Florence Pass, Re- 
gional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 258, Ensley 
High School, Birmingham, November 15, 16. 


Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Marie Thost 
Pierce, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 301, 
Marked Tree High School, April 19. 


..Colorado Springs High School, Homer L. Paris, 


Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 759, No- 
vember 9 


W. R. Boone Sr. High School, Orlando, Paul M. 
Fague, Sponsor, Troupe 177, Program Chairman; 
Charles R. Trumbo, Regional Director and Spon- 
sor, Troupe 728, Bartow High School, March 8. 


Avondale High School, Avondale Estates, Hubert 


A. Jernigan, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
1128, April 12. 


Lansing High School, Robert J. Phillips, Sponsor, 
Troupe 1672, Thornton Fractional High School, 
Calumet City, Program Chairman; Morion Stuart, 
Sponsor, Troupe 106, Champaign, and Rachel 
Whitfield, Sponsor, Troupe 233, Glen Bard High 
School, Glen Ellyn, Regional Directors, May 3. 


State University of New York Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Alfred, Robert Timerson, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1286, Tru- 
mansburg Central High School, April 29-May 4. 


Central High School, Tulsa, lona Ballew Freeman, 
Sponsor, Troupe 817, Program Chairman; May- 
belle Conger, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 822, Central High School, Oklahoma City, 
May 3. 


. .University of Washington, Seattle, Jen Southworth, 


Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 326, Cen- 
tral Kitsap High School, Silverdale, November 8, 9. 














BEST THESPIANS 
(Continued from page 7) 
413 John Carroll 
Marilyn Hetzer 
Cecilia Newcorn 
Ellen Kaplan 
414 Ann Goby 
George Dunn 
415 James Shipley 
416 Judy Rankin 
417 Marilyn Martin 
419 Tommy Ray Caplinger 
Marilynn Clark 


424 Carl Buxman 


425 Darlene Robart 
426 Dena Steele 


427 Gail Evans 
428 Kathryn Sallee 


429 Donna Jean Luke 
430 Bill McQuoid 
432 Jerry Greene 

433 Jane Griffel 


437 Alan Sirkin 
440 Denny Gorman 
441 Tom Holden 
Diane Wilson 
443 Jonathan Preus 
John Hamlon 
447 Diane Hoger 
450 Joe York Thomas 
452 Carol Johnson 
Ed Hayes 
453 James Marvel 
454 Carol Wright 
Blaine Porter 


Harmon Wiener 


Tony Bashir 
Mary L. Hildebrandt 





Howard Stubbs 


B’way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and 
TV productions. These same fresh 
and attractive professional cos- 
tumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. We 
stock all periods for plays, oper- 
ettas, and musical comedies. Our 
workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned, 
altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional de- 
signer. 

Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd Street New York 19 








460 Frank Herrmann 

464 Nancy Parkin 
William Kubetz 

467 Dennis De Muth 
Janice Wass 

468 Jacqueline Jones 


479 Judy Helwig 
Dorse Seiple 
480 Doyl Staker 
481 Gene Driver 
482 Jack Northrup 


Jim Miller 486 Steve Mullan 
469 Patricia Van Divort 487 Wanda Lea Edds 
Jerry Haynes Carol Sue Vickers 
471 Betty Moss | 490 Peggy Paul 
Fred Mugler 494 Judy Hallberg 


472 Carylanne Postle 495 David Rogers 


483 Carol Struckman 


John Baumhardt 
473 Roger Coate 
474 Fred Waters 
477 Robert Lutes 


Phil Guerra 
498 Michael Carstensen 
499 Donna Chilvers 
Don North 


Sheridan Simons 
435 David Crockett 

Renee Schonfeld 
436 Nancy Mayer 


420 Jerry Allen 
John Merrill 
Robert Maxwell 

422 Russell Ketch 


455 J. B. Sax 
Carole Hampton 
458 Junior Wilson 
Carol Schoonover 
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Seabees 


Babes In Toyland, Troupe 669, Mount St. Gertrude Academy, Boulder, Colo., 
Sister Mary James Elmer, B.V.M., Sponsor. 
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The impeccable Phileas Fogg 
meets the mysterious Aouda. 


Jules Verne’s delightful story about a colorful and exciting 
race around the world has been made into an outstanding play 
that is entirely practical for amateur production. (The changing 
of the merely suggested sets is a part of the action.) Cast 13m, 
llw. (8m, 8w with doubling) Playbooks, 90c. Royalty, $25.00. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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FOR 
CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 


READINGS 


BUYING HUSBAND A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. Humorous monolog from 
"Christmas at the Trimbles"’. 8 min. 50c 
CHOIRS OF GOD. Leota Hulse Black. A read- 
ing with which a speaking or singing choir may 
be used. aE pleases. 75¢ 
DO NOT OPEN ‘TIL. McWhirter. 10 min. From 
the story. Amy learns that God loves a cheer- 
ful receiver and brings joy to her young hus- 
band with her delight in the gift. ic 
GIFT OF THE LITTL SHEPHERD. Hohlifeld. A 
most effective number for your Christmas Pro- 
_ nel Familiar carols are interspersed _ 


GOING ‘DOWN. Brant. 8 min. Humorous mono- 
log portraying the ‘frenzy that reigns after 
Christmas as people rush to exchange = 

c 

JEWELS OF THE MAGUS, THE. Josephine 
Hohifeld. 10 min. A beautiful story of Thales, 
one of the seven Magi of Greece. 60c 

— a ZIA. Frances H. a 


10 m c 
LITTLEST ANGEL. ren od Tazewell. 12 —>- 
Beautiful for any occ 
MA MAKES MERR oy MA ‘DOES HER CHRIST. 
MAS SHOPPING. Black. Two of the best 
humorous readings for the season. Each, 60c 
MOUSE THAT DIDN'T BELIEVE IN SANTA 
CLAUS, THE. Eugene Field. From the story 
recommended by Charles Laughton. 10 min. 50c 
NOEL CANDLE, THE. Clement C. Moore. New. 
min. A candle in the window of a squalid 
hovel, lights the feet of a wandering boy, cold 
- thinly oy It is the Christ Child who 
—- great jo 50c 
OTHER WISE MAN. Henry Van Dyke. From one 
of the most beautiful of all Christmas stories. 
12 min. 75c 
STRANGE CHRISTMAS DINNER. Margaret 
Cousins. 15 min. From an enchanting ride 


SUBSTITUTE SANTA, THE. 8B. J. Chute. 12 min. 
From the appealing story. Barney, a tramp, a 
boy, and a pawnbroker are the characters. The 
boy, with the coveted harmonica cupped in 
his hands played ‘'Glory to the new-born King.” 
And there began to spread through Barney “a 
glow he had thought came only in a bottle." 


ONE ACT PLAYS 


(Non Royalty) 


BIRDS' CHRISTMAS CAROL. Pauline Phelps. 
Comedy. From the beloved story. 4m. 6f. 35 
min. The best selling Christmas play thet doe 
now ic 

CHRISTMAS BAZAAR. Mahood. 4f. 20 min. 
Three women learn the true Spirit of Christ- 
mas from a poor woman who has come to wash 
dishes at the bazaar ee. A colorful play 
centered around a booth in the bazaar. 50c 

HERBIE'S CHRISTMAS oPRESE NT. One of the 
popular ‘‘Herbie"’ plays. 3 m. 4#. Good comedy 
for the teen-agers. 60c 

MERRY CHRISTMAS. From the | first act of 
Pauline Phelps’ ‘Little Women."' 6f. 15 _~ 


ONE NIGHT IN’ BETHLEHEM. K. Asbrand. 
< + ngd Play. 13 principals and an “— 


OTHER “WISE MAN. Dramatized from Van Dyke's 
famous story by Pauline Phelps. Will be loved 
by all audiences. 6m. 2f. and reader. 60c 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHRISTMAS TREE ANGEL, THE. Hanson. An 
entertainment. Time and cast flexible. All 
ages. A little angel comes to earth to earn 
stars for his crown. He. tries to tell the story 
of the first Christmas, but so few would listen. 
There is the m7 ing of familiar carols, and 
choral speakin a chorus of angels.) 60c 

CHRISTMAS TR e' AS ROOTS. Hazel S. Ma- 
heod. 1957 play in one act. Im. 5f. 25 min. 
Kay wishes their tree to have modern colors 
like her friend, Jennifer's, but her plan is 
thwarted. Jennifer comes in time to help deco- 
rate and is charmed with all the old time 
decorations. Filled with old time Christmas 


cheer. 60c 
STAR OF THE EAST. Josephine Hohifeld. Pag- 
eant. A program for entire school. Length 
and cast elastic. The stars meet to choose the 
one most fitted to carry the message of good 
tidings. Music (familiar carols) not omer 


WORLD'S CHRISTMAS TREE. Spencer. A  . 
while entertainment. 15 children (Extras if de- 
sired) 10 min. With a minimum of work and 
expense, a living Christmas tree is presented. 


These and many other outstanding numbers 
ore listed in our 1958 catalog. 


WETMORE 


Declamation Bureau 
1631 S. Paxton St. 
Sioux City, lowa 
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500 Carol Drever 
Carl Mentgen 
501 Barbara Alinio 
John Avizado 
503 Robert Kegris 
504 Joan Anderson 
Bill Odom 
506 John Price 
Ray Karkkainen 
507 Terry Williams 
508 Mary Jo Froehle 
Julie Ose 
509 George Pettingell 
510 Carl Ripperton 
511 Nancy Clarahan 
513 Jerry Hard 
517 Rikki Santarelli 
518 Janet Foster 
Bill Watt 
Diana Thompson 
Tom Herriman 
520 Connie Sheely 
521 Evora Bunker 
523 Mary Lou Pechacek 
524 Donald Redo 
Jacqueline Dempsey 
525 Karen Searles 
528 Pat Smith 
529 Ann Prentice 
530 Frank Maczuk 
531 John Blatt 
Lani Turley 
532 Auburn Poe 
5933 Henrietta Nye 
535 Blondie Jones 
Deanna Hunter 
Barbara Eaton 
537 Jacqui Wyman 
538 Donna Rossiter 
539 David Bayha 
540 Alice White 
Tom Peterson 
541 Carl Butler 
Bunny Cowan 
542 Dale Lee 
544 Tom Goltry 
545 Donna Kenoyer 
546 Alberta Shipma 
548 Judy Stachura 
Sheila Tarrant 
550 Patricia Cashman 
Marlene Satre 
551 Susan Solof 
James Hill 
552 Gerald Sieve 
Thomas Borcherding 
554 Helen Deisner 
Claudia Guffin 
555 Fred Jackson 
559 Shirleen Burns 
561 Bill O’Toole 
562 Merritt Hamner 
563 Jill Youmans 
David Morton 
564 Iris Stafford 
565 Shirley Sharp 
Jack Crum 
566 Sarah Joan Knapick 
Robert Bedner 
567 John P. Conte 
570 Helen Cooper 
Ron Reid 
572 Donna Johnson 
574 Dorothy Klamer 
Joanne Delzoppo 
576 Joan Lindbeck 
John Richards 
577 Jim Hughes 
580 Nancy Kugelman 
Robert Schinack 
581 Larry Kemp 
Ferna Rider 
582 Leilah Houchin 
584 Sharon Mulhern 
David Conrad 
585 Gerald Schmetzer 
586 Linda Heywood 
Laurel Benn 
587 Jim Ruef 
Iris Maybruck 
589 Linda Thompson 
Judy Gillespie 


990 Jennye Hipes 
Charles Crane 
991 Marie Wozniak 
592 Jon Loreen 
Peggy Simpson 
593 Sam Neal 
Sharon Preston 
595 Mary Rautt 
Skipper Jones 
596 Sandra Saari 
John Brauch 
Andy Hackin 
597 Betsy McCarty 
599 Nancy Robertson 
600 Arthur Voisin 
601 Roger Morden 
602 Marty Selman 
Charlene Irving 
604 Thomas Morgan 
Roberta Drusin 
605 George Fairer 
608 Trula Quiou 
Karen Boyer 
609 Nancy Bair 
610 Bruce Coe 
611 Lila Knight 
613 Sharon Smith 
615 Nancy Henderson 
Bette Lea Redman 
618 Ronald Anderson 
Karen Cobbley 
619 Evelyn Ansley 
620 Norman Copeland 
621 Michael Borden 
Coleen Bingham 
623 Connie Warner 
Norman Ives 
627 Thomas Zadnik 
James Bridgman 
628 Larry Kingen 
Carol Gutenberg 
629 Michael Sprague 
Judith Wisener 
630 Susan Helbig 
632 Karen Westerlund 
633 Mildred Love 
Ronnie Rose 
635 Jerry Ferren 
Janet Flesher 
636 Gregory Kunesh 
Vanda Faulkner 
637 Stan Griffin 
Duane Nelson 
638 Dennis Anderson 
Mary Lou Flores 
639 La Retta Miller 
Stanley Abbott 
641 John Walker 
642 Marjory Dietrick 
643 Mary Beth Stokes 
644 William Knight 
646 Carole Strickland 
647 Stephanie Guidry 
648 Dian Smith 
Ruth Fillmore 
649 Melissa Watson 
Kent Brown 
650 Gwen Davis 
651 Anna Born 
653 Albert Husted 
Mike Donovan 
654 Janet Ruhde 
655 Patricia Baer 
Joseph Kelley 
656 Jerry Lemons 
Judy Tolle 
658 Janice Smeal 
Stanley Brock 
659 Ross Winters 
660 Kenneth Johnson 
am Sagerson 
661 Patricia Bartley 
662 Larry Carl 
664 Marlo Pease 
666 Shirley Schott 
Susan McCracken 
667 Eleanor Chipps 
Linda Devericks 
668 Sandra Hebestreit 
Kay Wenstrup 
669 Dee Vap 
670 Randy Anderson 





674 Mary Dold 
Susan Meyer 
678 Ana Lee McKague 
Dan Lestage 
679 Ralph Dorman 
681 Jerry Timbrook 
682 Joanne Clement 
Nancy Leach 
685 Carolyn Smith 
Patty Kidder 
688 Jack Keenan 
689 Mary Hardwick 
Dan Byars 
690 Janice Maxwell 
Richard Hostetter 
691 Joy Merrick 
692 Sam Strickland 
Joel Lee Groves 
695 Marlene Randall 
Shirley Forsty 
696 Peggy Mayes 
697 Albert Brown 
699 Phyllis Sayles 
700 Elaine Atwood 
Michael Briggs 
703 Jon Mattoon 
704 John Allen 
705 Ted Shelly 
706 Mary C. McCulla 
707 Urban Carvalho 
Carol Baelig 
708 Diane Martini 
709 Marilyn Applegate 
Jerry Shields 
710 Martha Tucci 
711 Terry Brown 
713 Verna Hodgins 
715 Jack Barge 
Elaine Henry 
Sharon Adams 
718 Walter Parry 
Peggy Flowers 
719 Sonny Richardson 
721 Marian Siemans 
723 Carol Ann Foy 
724 Raymond Hull 
Robert Dell 
725 Jacqueline O'Neill 
Betty Van Cleane 
727 Albert Caiola 
Emily Possehl 
728 Leon Hebb 
730 Ed Gargasz 
733 Robert Haller Campbell 
734 Susan Widger 
735 Sandra Toci 
Mary MacCurdy 
736 Toni Henricks 
Mike Maine 
737 Gari Hathaway 
739 Linda Rowan 
Sanna Reading 
740 Harold Zealley 
741 Patricia Horne 
743 Janet Wright 
Phil Knedlik 
744 John Throop 
745 John Lyndes 
746 Robert Saliba 
750 Celeste Maxwell 
Ron Sikes 
751 Joni Westbrook 
752 Karen Hyde 
753 Anne Morgan 
754 Myrna Moles 
Earland Lilly 
755 Larry Turns 
Lillian Hagberg 
756 Don Abramson 
Don Boganrief 
James Raddatz 
757 Jerry Bridgman 
758 Howard Dubois 
759 John Auld 
760 Bradley Hasting 
Pete Lockhart 
761 Gordon Cole 
767 Rudy Botello 
Feliz Diaz 
Cathy Valenzuela 
768 Gary Joe Copen 
Mary L. Price 
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A Special Invitation to... 


High School Dramatics Teachers 


to join 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


(Membership includes subscriptions to Secondary School Newsletter and Educational Theatre Journal) 


You will receive FREE your choice of any TWO of the below listed publications if your regular term individual membership 
for 1958 ($5.50) is postmarked before December 15, 1957: 


October, 1949, EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, which contains: 


‘120 Plays Recommended for Contest & Festival Use’, “‘Recordings for Use in Teach- 


ing Theatre’, “Film Strips & Film Slides for Use in Teaching Theatre” 


October, 1950, EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, which contains: 
“Directors Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School” 


December, 1952, EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, which contains: 


“Notes on Designing Minimum Scenery” by Samuel Selden; “Bibliography of Basic Tech- 


nical References’’ by James Miller & Joel Rubin 


March, 1955, EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, which contains: 
“Film Strips for Use in Teaching Theatre” 


MAILING ADDRESS 


SIGNED 


Reg. Price to 
Non-Members 


$1.50 





1.50 


1.50 


2.00 








Name of High School 


ZONE____ STATE 








Mail to: Kenneth L. Graham, Executive Sec.-Treas., AETA, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 


Minnesota 





770 LaQuita Noble 

771 Jeanette Johnson 

772 Dick Worthington 
Diane Means 

773 Henrietta Kohr 

774 Jon Runion 

775 Jimmy C. Rhoades 

776 Rex Beckel 
Esther Foust 

777 Barbara Lee 
Bob Ball 

778 Averil Jones 

779 Ruth MacLeod 

781 Mary Scott 
Marvin Riley 

782 Tydril Thomas 
Robert Montiegel 
Robert Hoge 

786 Darey Burkhalter 

787 Margaret Cook 

788 Gertrude Bosley 

789 Nancy Mott 
Annette Martin 

791 Susan Felber 
Jerry Stoner 
Iona Carlson 
Gary Hagen 

792 Sue Brady 

793 Karmi Kuusberg 
Susie Schwartz 
Drucilla Kroetz 

795 Roger Morton 

796 Gary Thomas 
Pat Butler 

797 Carol Magee 

798 Michael Kalleres 
Mary Ellen English 
Jerry Shneider 
Joan Medved 

799 Francys Young 

800 Dixie Randall 
Don Gibbons 

801 Barbara Pincus 

802 Phyllis Traywick 


Mary Ann McKeever 
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803 George Strauss 

804 Nedra Clay 

805 George Javor 
Joy Haimowicz 

808 Roy Biggs 

809 Kathy Doyle 
Clifford Einstein 

811 Susan Davis 

812 Gayle Hootman 

814 Ann Daugherty 
Bob Watson 

817 Don Conner 
James Walker 

818 Elaine Brown 

820 Fritzie Horkheimer 
Don Kennedy 

822 Bill Blake 

823 Paul Towle 

824 Stephen Heinrichs 

825 Bill Howard 
Terry Iversen 

826 Tricia Sims 

828 Roxie Wilcoxon 
Dick Goodrich 

829 Faye Cihat 
Yvonne Verlander 

830 Janice Wilson 

831 Nick Zopolis 

835 Delores Wellirer 
Marvin Johanson 

839 Charles Wharton 

840 Rosemary Zelipsky 

841 June Hilton 

844 Carl White 

845 Jim Wilcox 


847 Thomas Wohlheuter 


848 Betsy Rice 

850 Alice Cockran 

852 Mary Yates 
Willie Blanks 

855 Mark Hensel 

856 Carol Burman 
Carole Sharp 

858 Peggy De Rousse 
Pat Hayers 


859 Lynn Amrine 


862 
863 


865 
867 
868 
872 
873 
874 
875 
877 
878 
879 
880 
881 
882 


883 


Sarah Irwin 
Dennis Reader 
Elizabeth Everton 
Helga Nielsen 
Patty Davis 
Susan Jane Berkley 
Judy Merriman 
Susan Estetle Hamilton 
Kerry Feldman 
Arlene Liechty 
Janice Spear 

Jo Ellen Dunfee 
Robert M. Ault 
Helen Coffrey 
Betty McGoffin 
Roger Rossow 
Stuart Hagmann 
Rene Carrera 
Gloria Serralles 
Glenda Oakley 
Peggy Noles 

Lon Trulove 
Nancy Walker 
Kenneth McKim 
Judy Liddy 
Nancy Stryholick 
Tom Cassell 





884 Julia Dorris 


George Wilson . 


886 Vicky Kinkade 
887 Rhoda Manheim 


891 


Page Landers 


Jerry Good 
893 Charles Henkle 
894 Jeanetta Thiriot 


Richard De Spirito 


897 Erma Jewel Wheat 
898 Bob Kavicic 
899 Marjorie MacCarron 


Carol Feige 
Janet Davenport 


900 Jim Armstrong 


Carolyn Huff 


901 
902 
903 


906 
907 
908 
909 
910 
912 


913 


917 
918 


Arlo Lehman 
Jon Whitwen 
Norma Fruchey 
Dixie Rinehart 
Doreen Wiens 


Salvador Maturino 


Shirley Robinson 
Dorothy Richards 
Diana Abruzzino 
Linda A. Wood 


Marteena Pickering 


Judith Firzlaff 
Donna Pusz 
Gary Robinson 
Karel King 
Joan Franklin 
David Ballard 
Judy Tewalt 


919 Mary Ann Sipple 


921 


Calvin Herrema 
Patricia Slater 


924 Richard White 
927 Janice Skone 

928 Candace Fifield 
929 Diane Downes 


931 


Thomas Lackman 
Alpha Newberry 


932 Robert Griffiths 


Robert Wood 


933 Janet Applebee 


Bo 
934 Shirl 


Bob Butler 

b = cnrmay 
ey Roper 
lin 


oe Doo 
935 Pat Horton 


Sherry Church 
Adele Skrdle 
Virginia Rice 


939 Anne Giller 
940 Charles Ullom 
942 Diana Borin 


Evelyn Beasley 


943 Jim Friesen 
944 Carolyn Allen 


Henry Getchell 





945 Jack Clinton 

946 Lourene Novak 

948 Tom Blasdel 

949 Joseph Evans 

950 Susan Hoss 
Carol Johnson 

955 Eddie Lewis 
Rocky Pring 

956 Beverly Bryan 

957 Richard Giles 

958 Leslie Smith 

960 Sally McSparren 
Sallie Tapasto 
Mary Metzger 

963 Thomas Palm 

964 John Nelson 

965 Hans Quistorff 

968 Dudley Smith 
Corinne Kostman 

969 Madelyn Hickman 

970 James Halman 
Kenneth Halman 

971 Art Enzenauer 
Sandra Clark 

972 Bertha Reams 
Jud Alford 

973 Sara Anne Morris 
Donald Weatherbee 

974 Judith Schoonover 

975 Martha Maguire 
Richard Titus 

976 Amalia Contessotto 
Ann J 


J. D. Button 
Karlene Sciortino 
Diane Ragains 
980 Carl Spiegelberg 
981 Mary A. Kelley 
Gerard Duffy 





983 Beverly Ide 
984 John Clifford 
Carolyn Chase 
985 Gail Hogen 
986 Carole Wasicek 
987 Diane Butler 
Pat Hendricks 
989 Kathryn Boom 
990 Chuck Johnson 
Sally Elberty 
992 Kathie Hunt 
Judy Texel 
995 Barbara Hutchings 
Julie Hickman 
Ken Young 
996 Jo Lynda Crowder 
998 Larry Heaton 
999 Nova Johnson 
Judi Smith 
1003 Don Wilmeth 
1004 Larry Andersen 
1007 Sandra Goudeaux 
1008 Norman Johnson 
1010 Edgar Ethridge 
1011 Gary Grimm 
Carolyn Franks 
1012 Eddy Bullock 
1014 John Klecic 
Gloria Meizlik 
1015 Nina Croson 
Bernard Rosenberg 
1018 Ronald Holland 
1019 Dennis Furness 
1020 Sue Magdits 
1021 Dale Berggren 
Jeanne Gordon 
1022 Barbara Williams 
1023 Ruby Saunders 
1024 Naomi Minicozzi 
Paul Robeson 
1025 Thea West 
Gordon Lenz 
1026 Beverly Anderson 
1027 Kay Nagel 
1028 Nadine Jenkins 
LaPreal Hatch 


1029 Ann Hicks 

1030 William Dennis 

1032 Eugene De Santis 
Natalie Lagana 

1035 Lynn Spitz-Nagel 

1037 Jeanne Portz 

1039 Ronda Davis 

1040 Mary Schulte 

1041 James Rees 

1042 Jan Massa 

1044 Ronnie Wooley 
George Scheer 

1046 James May 

1047 Walter Bornemeier 
Douglas Wold 

1048 John H. Beernink 

1051 Janet Garner 
Agnes Lewis 

1052 Louise Brown 

1053 Martha Ann Flannagan 

1055 Willie Ray Dickson 
Clarence W. Travers 

1056 David Birch 

1057 Jannie Houser 

1059 Barbara Danderson 

Clarke Lee 

Vicki Baranyai 

1062 David Stanfield 

Hope Pinnell 

Margie Arueson 

Bob Szulerecki 

1065 Linda Craft 

Gail Stierlin 

Martha Haverstock 

1068 Barbara June 

Sally Hohn 

Gail Porter 

1072 Beverly Feess 

Dell Sikes 

C. K. Hammock 

1074 Rosalie Fisher 
Susan Shively 


1075 Ellen Cline 


1076 Joan Huseby 
Robert Orem 

1078 Patricia Hillegas 
Allen Skiles 

1080 Arthur Baus 

1081 Eleanor George 

1082 Marcella O’Brien 

1083 Delores Chapa 
Pete Calhoun 

1084 Norma Kay Grant 
Charlotte Hart 

1085 Jerilyn Goldstein 

dward Barnes 

1086 Victor Angell 
Sondra Schreckengaust 

1087 Vicki Humphrey 

1088 Richard Mattleus 
Janice LaFuze 

1089 Jean Crocker 
LeRoy Moerig 

1090 Delores Murray 

1092 Diane Chase 
Bill Arnett 

1093 Virginia Auburn 

1094 Craig MacNab 

1095 Consuelo Ramirez 
Mikell Vander Laan 

1096 Lynn Livingston 
Joan Weese 
Gene Watts 

1097 Charles Strawbridge 

1100 Orlo Bierman 

1104 Mary Iris Hulse 
Mary Talovich 

1105 Donna Bilsborrow 

1106 Richard Neal 
Nancy Cazier 

1107 Carole Yockey 

1108 Mary Ann Rolofson 


1109 Bonnie Frederich 
1111 Glenda Minton 
June Leuth 
1113 Linda Leslie 
Truman Smith 
1114 Linda Wicker 
1115 Floanne Entrekin 
1120 Richard Hauf 
1122 Barbara Voytko 
1123 Eugene Gentry 
1124 Jerry Proffit 
Edythe Walker 
1126 Joseph Ashton 
Mary Jane Marinelli 
1127 Linda Harrison 
Leon Redman 
1129 Martha Hess 
Jimmy Chandler 
1130 Darlene Cunningham 
Mary A. Harris 
1131 Breta Magrum 
1134 Catharine Fielke 
1135 Robert Gray 
1137 Nancy Thornton 
1138 Rhea Nell Fudge 
1140 Millee Taggart 
Jerald Johnson 
1142 Rhonda Sebring 
1143 Jo Ann Roberts 
1145 Diane Schutte 
Joyce Sherber 
Mary Michaelis 
1146 Marilyn Carlson 
Herbert Juneau 
1147 James D. Butchart 
1149 Janice Glass 
Ronald Woodfin 
1150 Doug Ezell 
1151 Sophie Pryslopski 
Glen Snyder 
1152 Carol McPherson 
1153 Bobby Bowman 


1155 Barbara Lyle 
1156 Judd Lusher 
1158 Jean Christman 
Erick Vettergren 
1159 Nancy Ryan 
Bob Schevers 
1160 Carol Myers 
1162 Mary Dertien 
1164 Kay Prothro 
Earl Spruiell 
Jack Lesley 
1165 Rosemary Henkhaus 
1166 Hallie Jean Whittenberg 
1167 Andre Colpitts 
Ann Cook 
1168 Martha Snyder 
1169 Robert Young 
1170 Virginia Berry 
1174 Joan Julian 
Jerry Ballew 
1176 Shirley Conrad 
James Fitzpatrick 
1177 Marguerite Austin 
1178 Carol Stewart 
Sandra Lawson 
1181 


Sue Wiggins 
Archie Clegg 
1184 Carolyn Porter 
1185 Elizabeth Bollman 
Lynn Cento 
1186 Henry Graden 
1187 Benjamin Compton 
Mary Meekins Gilbert 
1189 Rosina Fieno 
1190 Carolynn Brickey 
1192 John McDowell 
Bruce Warner 
1193 James Bryant 
1199 Hugh Tilson 
Paul Cannard 
1200 Jackie Ranta 
1205 James Hopins 
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Northwestern Theatre Associates 


THEATRICAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 























MAKE-UP - SPOTLIGHTS - DIMMERS - SCENE PAINT - GELATINE - CANVAS 
THEATRICAL SUPPLIES Owned and Operated by Franklin & Carol Gill 
For SERVICE 1000 FOSTER STREET EVANSTON, ILLINOIS GReenleaf 5-535! 
ECONOMY 
& QUALITY... ys . 

ORDER FROM ms Very thing or io je fre 

PARAMOUNT COSMETICS INC ante 
and Theatrical Supplies : RIGGING 
TRACKS 

242 W. 27 St. New York l, N. Y. LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 





LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
SPECIAL EFFECTS 








DIMMERS 
SWITCHBOARDS 
*K DRAPERIES 
BROADWAY SHOWS CYCLORAMAS 
KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 
Costumed by BROOKS HARDWARE 
ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, AUNTIE MAME. PAINTS 
CAROUSEL, DAMN YANKEES, FANNY, FOUR MAKE-UP 


POSTER, GUYS & DOLLS, HAPPY HUNTING, 
JOAN OF LORAINE, KISMET, LIFE WITH 
FATHER, LUTE SONG, OF 


COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
SOUND EFFECTS 


STOCKINGS, SOUTH PACIFIC, THE 
ARE RINGING, THE CRUCIBLE, THE KING 
& |, THE LARK, WHERE'S CHARLEY, ZIEG- 
FELD FOLLIES, and thousands of others. 

It's more than likely that we made the 
costumes originally for the plays you will 
produce. 

You may use the same = ality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. rite us today for 
Costume Plots of your plays, and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 


3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


WORKING MODELS 
SPECIFICATIONS 


oliver biel. 
PLANS 
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| THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 
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A. last! 


FAB SCENE!—Professional Type Prefabricated Scenery 
at “do-it-yourself” SAVINGS! 


@ Top Ponderosa Pine for Maximum Strength and Minimum Weight 
@ Comes Completely Milled—Ready For Assembly 

@ All Joints Mortised and Tenoned 

@ Special Hardware Supplied and Each Piece Marked 
@ Easily Assembled With Simple Hand Tools 

@ All Pieces Standardized—Buy As Little or As Much As You Need 
@ Choice of 10’, 12’, 14’, and 16’ Sizes 


Write TODAY 
for Our Latest 





> ae LIGHTING CO. 


“Complete Lighting Equipment for Theatre and Television!” 
72 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10 @ Phones: SUperior 7—-6778-80 


FREE Catalogue 





ie 











1206 Peter Ache 
1209 Robert Kilmoyer 
1211 Gailverne Kopp 
Kenny Bolen 
1214 Donna Fowler 
1222 Kathy Dolan 
1223 Bob Stout 
1224 Helen Thomas 
1227 Charlene Danner 
1228 Mary Jo Storslee 
Marianne Murphy 
Maxine Loken 
Sharon Rasmussen 
1229 Jim Burgine 
Karen Gorriott 
Doris Ooley 
Larry Wisner 
1230 Bill Standeford 
1232 Peter Ogren 
1233 George Roberts 
Jill Fortin 
1238 Lee Wasley 
William Smith 
1239 Barbara Stadler 
Francis Blattler 
1240 Jo Dollinger 
Schorling Schneider 
1242 Jim Enos 
Diane Coolidge 
1243 Judy Jepsen 
1244 Adele Stoughton 
1246 Ray Kirton 
Susan Griggs 
Randall Mishoe 
Richard Williams 
1247 Betty Mexicotte 
1248 Judy Clark 
1249 Edward Gates 
Roger Luscombe 
1250 Loren Willbur 
1251 Kay Buchanan 
1252 Bill Coomeenes 
1253 Wayne Marshall 
Linda Perry 
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1255 Ann Peterson 
Julie Juengel 
1256 Margo Breenson 
1257 Judy Dieste 
1258 Wilmot Walker 
1261 Dwight Bellamy 
Judy Murray 
1263 Sue Matlock 
Glenda Braithwaite 
Derel Schrock 
John Engle 
1264 Paul De Rosa 
1268 Susan Ungermann 
1271 Marjorie Patros 
1272 Karen Haba 
Julie Byers 
1273 Garry Cochenour 
Susan Coelho 
1274 Hilary Hayden 
1276 Sarah Vaeth 
Nancy Dodge 
1277 Wanda Hoffman 
1278 Bruce Leafblad 
1280 Don Martin 
Betty Gallaher 
1281 Alfred Pocock 
1283 Carol Owen 
1284 Susan Blanchard 
1286 James Updike 
1287 Alex Horine 
Judy Ostergard 
Stuart Berton 
1288 Linda Sizemore 
Kathy Wilke 
George Goodale 
1289 Vincent Setten 
1291 Anne Englert 
1292 Terry Pratt 
1293 Douglas Powell 
1800 Lucille Patrick 
Robert Ferguson 
1301 Earl W. Hannibal 
1303 Loreen Redwing 
1305 Bill Sandiford 


1307 Janet Smoluch 
13809 Joan Christenson 
1310 Page Chamberlain 
1311 Merry Lee Williams 
1312 Kay Werner 
1313 Paula Staufer 
Norman Benson 
1314 Audrey Zimmerman 
1315 Pamela Maull 
1318 John Moncrief 
Anne Nelson 
1319 Sherron Carroll 
13821 Ray Bryan 
1323 John Chatreau 
1324 Motz Drew 
1325 Kathryn Knott 
13827 Angie Magnusson 
1328 K. D. Briner 
1332 Thelma Schoen 
1333 Sharleenne McConnell 
1334 Douglas Shadwick 
1335 Diane Thompson 
Douglas Anderson 
1336 Jerry Wallace 
1337 Wade Bentson 
1338 Yvonne Foy 
Michael Ryan 
1339 Bill Zimmers 
13840 Pat Battagline - 
Brenda Halferty 
1841 Donald Klinestiver 
1842 Beth Rowland 
David Hughes 
1345 Betty Fields 
1347 Herb Knapp 
Judith Hauser 
13849 Doyle Cohick 
Janis Burgess 
1354 Rudy Wedemeyer 
1855 Pat Fletcher 
1356 Darlene Thorp 
1357 Edna Lallis 
1359 Robert Spitnale 
1861 Ken Townsend 


1362 Ross Johnson 
Pete Zactrow 
Jean Nagel 
Jo Anne Beggs 
1365 Peggy Shufflebarger 
Frank Zsoldas 
13866 Jean Whitford 
1867 Vernon Jackson 
1368 Madeline Nobel 
1369 William Rutan 
William Walsh 
1371 John Gilbert 
1372 Donna Shalala 
1373 Angelee Mouhalis 
1376 Kenneth Waggoner 
1379 Janice Miller 
1380 Barbara Gaskin 
1381 Jane Schlemmer 
Carol Horton 
1383 Gary Breeding 
1384 Charles Day 
Nancy Murphy 
1385 Patti Peyton 
1386 Joe Segura 
Barbara Battu 
1387 Carolyn Wentz 
1388 Murray Lorenzen 
1889 Gilbert Bostwick 
Marion Sperry 
1890 Geraldine Stallone 
1392 Ruth Hamilton 
1393 Loretta DeBernardinis 
13895 Wally Gober 
Gwen Balsinger 
1396 Larry Gonet 
1397 John Kopp 
1898 Francis Dailey 
13899 William M. Johnson 
1400 Sylvia Hormann 
1401 Judy Stackhouse 
Julia Mathews 
1402 Linda Eyres 
1403 Horace Barnett 
Marietta Scoggins 


1405 Dickey Sanders 
1408 Kay Bertling 
1409 John Bottoms 
Marsha Rider 
1410 Ronald Franklin 
1411 Robert Marx 
1412 Irene Norred 
Billy Shepherd 
1413 Sue Frame 
1414 Emory French, Jr. 
1415 Myrna Craig 
Lawrance Coupe 
1418 Betty C. Elliott 
Walter Cheathan, Jr. 
1419 Fred Blum 
1425 Bill Stephens 
1427 Douglas Wood 
Sue Stein 
1428 Joyce Fumia 
1429 Esther Kirk 
1432 Edie Johnson 
1433 Marilyn Williams 
Robert Johnson 
1434 Bunny Murrill 
1438 Verl Cumberland 
Carolyn Mumm 
1440 Jane Bennett 
Judy Elmore 
Walter Currie 
1441 Alton Sluder 
1442 Hollie Jo Toone 
1445 Suzie Freeman 
1446 Patricia Andrews 
Donald Angwin 
1447 James Coombs 
1448 Myrna Christian 
1449 Ann Davis 


Jess Terry 

1451 Jean Ann Griffiths 
Russell Johnson 

1455 Jerry Locke 

1458 Bill Cook 

1459 Barbara Wiles 
Kenneth Wiles 
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1461 Jerry Kotchka 

1462 Cynthia Richards 
Clarence Holmes 

1464 Michael Stowers 
Mary Horning 

1467 Phyllis Price 

1470 Susan Sharon Hane 

1471 Steve Staub 
Sonia Geong 

1473 Diane Wright 

1475 Howard Scott 

1477 Rebecca Quattlebaun 

1481 Donna Finlay 
Wesley Truitt 

1484 Peter Moller 

1487 Mike Rickert 

1488 Linda Spiro 

1490 Jeanine Bradley 
Walter Russell 

1491 Betty Early 

1492 Helen Webb 

1493 Betty Brown 
Dick Floyd 

1494 Audeen Matiscik 
John Paul Wilcox 

1495 Myrna Sue Willerson 
Donna Keeney 

1497 Ruth A. Breland 
Ann Lively 

1498 Anne Baldwin 
Mary Lou Gardner 

1499 Deanna Dillon 
Kathryn Belgum 

1500 Andrew Hawley 

1501 Curt Dawson 

1504 James Dudley 

1506 Lonnie Gooden, Jr. 
Carrie Hamilton 

1507 Alice Wakefield 

1509 Elizabeth Robertson 

1512 Faith Yochum 

1516 Morris Itson 

1519 Catherine Crowe 
Dean Schneider 

1521 Patricia Freeman 
Harold Falconer 


1522 Susan Catlett 


Erwin Eugene Workman 


1523 Fritz Niggeler 
1524 Enid Caddey 
1525 Doris Gore 
1526 Edward Griffith 
1529 Irene Merritt 
1530 Judy Buckle 
Larry Waite 
1531 Patsy Hall 
1532 Nancy Johnson 
Tom Brown 
1534 Judy Burch 
1535 James Berwager 
1539 Emma Stallings 
Irene Wilcox 
1540 Carol Richards 
1541 Margaret Cornett 
Bruce Barry 
1543 Susan Maclay 
Ronald Seeds 
1545 Arlene Hogue 
1550 Caapi Ferrand 


ary Morris 
1551 Carolyn Ash 
1552 Harriet Haindl 
1553 Gene Flue 
1555 Shannon Ratliff 
1557 Ronald Johnson 
1560 Bill Laird 
1561 James Bovaird 
1562 Louise Van Inwagen 

Glyndon Crocker 
1563 Jon Page 

Jimmy Sinclair 
1568 William Arthur Faloon 
1572 Mike O'Neil 
1576 Patricia Bain 
1577 Lois Ferguson 

Junior Rowland 
1578 Yvette Yeglin 
1580 Janice Krutak 

Adele Cossentino 

Bob Floyd 

Don Waldo 








KRIS OR KRISTINA? 


any producing group. 


Also 
IT’S HIGH TIME! 


into production. 





MYSTERIES — COMEDIES 
FARCES — DRAMA 


You-name-’em-we-gof-’em! 


— BRAND NEW — 


By Victor Larson and Frank Magary. 3m., 6w. 


A 3 act comedy-drama of a split personality — 
the laughable, lovable, scatterbrain Kris, and 
the quiet, but brilliant Kristina. A challenge for 


Books 75c each. $10.00 Royalty for Ist performance. 


By Bettye Knapp. 6m., 9w. 


Cleverly written with situations galore, this 3 act 
comedy presents and solves the problems of 
Marion Summers in getting the high school play 


Books 75c each. $10.00 Royalty for Ist performance. 


For the best in plays and entertainments, 
write for our free catalog: 


ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PLAY DEPARTMENT 
Franklin, Ohio and Denver 2, Colo. 











1582 Perry Daniel 
Edgar Vandevort 
1583 Carol Griebel 
1584 David Snyder 
1585 Sharron Cannon 
Stan Bidleman 
1586 Donna Gae Crumbley 
1587 Ben Yudesis 
1590 Connie Anderson 
1591 Dora Hirtchison 
Julian Chaveller 
1592 Beverly Bush 
Jim Orr 
1596 Judie Abbott 
Jerry Hansen 
1598 Sally Anderson 
Edward Wiegner 
1599 Virginia Wellington 
1601 Marcia Hoffman 
1602 Sharon Johnson 
Terry Kiser 
1604 Raymond Kuykendall 
James Cooley 
1606 Alice Dotson 
Joan Lovelace 
1609 Judith Bryant 
1612 Jean Dobbert 
1615 Judy Harden 
1616 Lillian Korba 
James Hanley 
Charles Tyler 
1617 Ray Adame 
1619 David Heishman 
1622 Janet Kostyo 
1623 John Goodell 
1624 Beverly Looney 
1625 Jim Clark 
Sandra Beatty 
1627 John Manning 
1628 Matt Tucker 
1629 Charles Orr 
1633 Gerald Walla 
Frank Merrem, Jr. 
1634 Pauline Drew 
Winnie Griffiths 
1635 Margaret Barnard 







Staccato eo 


been starred or co-starred in 18 films, 
including ‘‘Siz Bridges to Cross,” 


“‘Unguarded Moment,” “‘Joe Butterfly,” 


and “Man Afraid.” 


CHECK THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 
Four theatres for frequent pro- 
ductions ... Television and ra- 
dio studios ... Rooftop studio 
for dance and fencing.. 
duction design workshop. 


=. \ “professional look” 





*Pasadena Playhouse graduate George Nader 
is now under long-term contract as a leading 
man at Universal-International. He has 


. Pro- 


1638 Richard Ashley 
1640 Mary Weber 
1641 Dan Blanchard 
1642 Carol Riesser 
Steve White 
1643 Niles Schomburg 
Darlene Enos 
1645 Michael Demaree 
1647 Diane Straits 
1648 Bradley Butler 
Marilyn Coburn 
1650 Carole Stuart 
1651 Donald Schmiedel 
1653 Cate Hammond 
Mary D. Neal 
Sandra L. Smith 
Helen V. Barrett 
1654 William McGinnis 
1657 Mike Taylor 
1658 Delorace Lewallen 
Penny Cook 
1659 Malcolm Conn 
Pauline O'Farrell 
1661 Truth Ussery 
Mikki Adams 
1663 Deane Hall 
1665 Carl Dizor 
1666 Nancy Thompson 
1668 Jackie LaMarr 
Melody Clarke 
1669 Patricia Houghton 
Richard Hansen 
1670 David Spradling 
Joe Savage 
1671 Vonnell Mastri 
1672 Gerry Troy 
John Gross 
1673 Anne Allen 
Robert Haddon 
1674 Becki Wilson 
Myrna Taylor 
1675 Verna Borgeson 
Katharine Curry 
1676 Sandra Anderson 
1677 Marsha Turner 











SHOWCASES 
train for the 


Res 


1678 Carol Keppen 
1679 Margaret Yancey 
1680 Alvin Schifrin 
Santina-Maria Rella 
1683 Joyce Hatton 
1684 Sara Maxwell 
1687 Bob George 
1690 Joyce McFaddin 
Norma Jean Strange 
1691 Donald Holt 
1692 Karin Rimer 
1696 Alice F. Temple 
Tad Krug 
1698 Lynne Weiser 
1699 Gary Betts 
Jean Schwartz 
1702 Judy Butler 
1703 Jerry Jensen 
1704 Richard Lefebyre 
Paul Christianson 
1706 Mary Lisenbee 
1708 Louis Cepero 
1709 Ronn Mullin 
1711 Fred Strom 
1715 David McNair 
Allen Auvil 
1716 Bob Jackson 
1717 Fern Borger 
1722 Deanne Marsh 
1724 Joan Rush 
1725 Irwin Starr 
Hazel Gerber 
1731 Brenda Leger 
1736 Donald Barra 
1738 Margaret Roberts 
1739 Bobbie Ruth Husser 
1741 John Heidt 
1743 Norma Baker 
1752 Raymond Aldrich 
1753 Charles Robinson 
1758 James Cook 
Charles Todd 
1764 Jerry Treppa 
1767 Jill Young 


BECOME A STAR 
by working with 
stars at the school 
Hollywood talent 
scouts watch* 





PASADENA 
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COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


43 South El Molino Avenue 
Pasadena, California 
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MAN MEMORIAL 
G () OD THEATRE 
Dr. John Reich, Head SCHOOL OF- 
Acting « Directing « Design 
Acting Company « Two Theatres 
250 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Goodman Theatre, Dept. D 


Art Institute of Chicago 








Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 


@ wy: radio, TV, stage, touring experience; BOWLI NG GREEN 

. degree. 
@ TV. radio, play srtliy toantg getetlonel STATE UNIVERSITY 
6 ogo a in professional theatre, TV. 














hool of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


e Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 

@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse end 
Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 














CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


¢ DRAMA « Acting ~- 
Production ¢ Playwriting 
¢ Design for the Theatre « 


Catalog: 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 














Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 


WESTER Re RESERVE 


of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts, Master of Science in Edu- 
UNIVERSITY cation, and Master of Education 


Areas of study: public address, radio 
and television, theatre, speech and 


Offers a Major in Drama 
hearing therapy 
MOIRECTING 
MACTING — SUMMER SESSION — 
MSTAGE DESIGN 
MTELEVISION GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 


AVAILABLE 


EK xtensive 


tion P ; i 
Production Program For information, write: 


Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 


@ FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: Department of Speech 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSION 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
2050 ADELBERT ROAD 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 




















EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1880 


B.A., B.S., B.L.I., M.A., M.S. Degrees 


Co-educational 


The only fully accredited college in which all 
students combine professional-level training 
in the speech arts with a strong, balanced 
program of Liberal Arts Courses. 


PROFESSIONAL MAJORS 


Speech 
Theatre Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


must be combined with a strong 
professional minor 
English 
Social Studies 
Modern Languages 
Education Courses offered for 
Teacher Certification 


Evening, Saturday, and Summer Courses in 


Professional Subjects 
College Owned Little Theatre 
College FM Radio Station WERS 
Fully citinale TV Production Studio 


Robbins Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Dormitories for Men and Women 
ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 
130 Beacon St. 
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Cue — a vee 


PIONEER MOUSE 


OF KENTUCKY 
C2iL0n 


SUMMER CAMP IN DRAMATICS 


4 WEEK SESSION 


Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates en- 
tering colleges. 

Advanced course for College Students — 

Daily classes in: 


ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO. 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS 
STATE—work and play alongside professional actors. Private pool. 
Low Rates — High School credits (make-up) possible. 


Teachers: “SOMETHING NEW” 
A WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS 


Week to two weeks camp on all phases of theatre — work — learn 
— practice with professional actors doing summer stock. 
Independent of Student Camp 


Write now " full ge "oe BOX aay e DANVILLE, KY. 


, poy oF fF -2 ©. £- eae 
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Novemser, 1957 


If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors 
“On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.'s filming of 
“Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor; and 20th Century Fox filming of “A ril 

Love” — Pat Boone; that has a producer on three national drama boar 

then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 
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By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


SHORT PLAYS 


SOMETHING UNSPOKEN by Tennessee 
Williams. Drama; Dramatists Play Service; 
2W; Setting: living room. Royalty: $10. 


A wealthy old Southern spinster sits at the 
tea table with her middle-aged dominated com- 
panion, a woman without financial resources, 
and via the telephone tries to maneuver her 
campaign to get herself elected Regent of the 
Contederate Daughters. The stress of the wait- 
ing for the results brings out for the first time 
in fifteen years the old woman’s virtual demand 
for affection and gratitude. When she is in- 
formed that she has lost to someone of inferior 
social position, the secretary is secretly pleased. 
In Margaret Mayorga: BEST PLAYS OF 1955- 
1956, Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8; 
or in Williams: 27 WAGONS FULL OF 
COTTON. 


FIVE DAYS by Henry Zeiger. Drama; 8 M, 
1W; Setting: bare stage with few repre- 
sentational properties. Royalty: On applica- 
tion to M. Mayorga, c/o Beacon Press. 


A moving analysis of the effects of war on 
two ordinary men; a wounded guard and his 
poo who must be escorted to headquarters 

cause he has given the impression he pos- 
sesses military “etal to save himself from 
being shot at the front. The two men in their 
five days’ march to the rear lines learn to re- 
spect one another and several times help each 
other; but at the end, when a reversal of the 
battle puts the prisoner in charge of the guard, 
he is ordered to shoot the man and he does, a 
pawn in the ironic insanity of war. Imaginary 
army uniforms. In Mayorga: BEST PLAYS OF 
1955-1956. 


HANGS OVER THY HEAD by Ruth A. 
Purkey. Drama; 4M, 2W; Setting: bare 
stage of a theater. Royalty: On application 
to M. Mayorga, c/o Beacon Press. 


Several actors, including a former Russian 
actor now with the U. N., are invited by a 
mysterious author to read a new play at a 
deserted theater. He presents the play—a 
tragedy of what happens when the world is 
destroyed by the H-bomb in the next war — 
and asks for their ideas as to a proper con- 
clusion, which he has not as yet written. Final- 
ly one suggests that all people must learn to 
live together. The actors suddenly wonder if 
the air-raid sirens are merely for a test or the 
real thing. In Mayorga: BEST PLAYS. 


LET THERE BE FARCE by Norman Walsh. 
Comedy; 1M, 2 W; Setting: backyard of a 
tenement. Royalty: On application to M. 
Mayorga, c/o Beacon Press. 


Two middle-aged harridans discuss the phi- 
losophy of “Do others before they can do you,” 
as they hang up their wash. In a series of sharp 
crosses and double-crosses each outwits the other 
in almost fantastic rapidity; but before the cur- 
tain closes, the apparently final victim suddenly 
turns the tables again and emerges the victor 
in the battle. The prizes concern such things as 
watered milk, a stolen slip, a ruby ring that is 
glass, and a captured husband who deserted 
his wife fifteen years ago. Excellent character- 
<9 and a wry humor. In Mayorga: BEST 
PLAYS. 


THREE PEOPLE by A. R. Gurney, Jr. Drama; 
1 M, 1 W;; Setting: living room. Royalty: On 
application to M. Mayorga, c/o Beacon Press. 
A young. university instructor and his wife 

face the horror of having a mentally defective 
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baby whom they cannot afford to put in a pri- 
vate home but are loathe to put in a public 
institution. The tortured husband even men- 
tions the possibility of doing away with the 
child, but they finally face the fact that they 
will do none of these: they will keep it in their 
home even though it will soe! on handicap 
their lives and virtually preclude their having 
other children who would have to share the 
tragedy. In Mayorga: BEST PLAYS. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL by Arnold Perl. Drama; 
Dramatists Play Service; 8 M, 3 W; Setting: 
bare stage, with few furniture pieces. Roy- 
alty: $25. 


A determined Jewish mother and her some- 
what more reluctant husband are determined 
to enter their son in a Russian high school in 
spite of the quota system. They finally find a 
school which will admit their son if they can 
find a gentile to pair off with him. They do, 
and shortly thereafter the boys return home, 
saying that the school is on strike against the 
quota system, that education should be avail- 
able to all. The father despairs to see all their 
efforts being nullified, but at last understands 
that this new attitude may mean the advent 
of a new freedom for oppressed peoples. A 
long “short” play in THE WORLD OF SHO- 
LOM ALEICHEM. 


NEGLECTED HUSBANDS’ SEWING CLUB 
by Peg Lynch. Comedy; French; 6 M, 5 W; 
Setting: living room. Royalty: $10. 


Another ETHEL AND ALBERT series script, 
this time describing the club that Albert organ- 
izes for men to do their own mending when 
their wives are too busy to do it for them. But 
the ladies strike back when they also organize 
—to do the odd jobs around the house that 
their husbands never get around to do for them. 
They call their club the “Don’t Nag Me — I'll 
Do It Tomorrow Club.” 


TOOTH OR SHAVE by Josephina Niggli. 
Comedy; French; 2 M, 2 W;; Setting: a Mexi- 
can courtyard between two peasant huts. 
Royalty: $5. 


Another old favorite of America’s best inter- 
preter of the Mexican peon has been re-issued 
and is still a hilarious script well worth doing. 
A cunning carpenter seduces his neighbor, a 
stupid barber, to steal his wife’s burial money 
by promising him that, unless he pays him, the 
carpenter will reveal to the town the barber's 
fear of having his head sawed off. The barber 
steals the ten pesos, with which the carpenter 
buys a phonograph which his wife gave him 
ten pesos to ee but which he has already 
spent on a lottery ticket. The furious wives 

iscover the swindle, argue over who really 
owns the phonograph, and take what satisfac- 
tion they can from the unfortunate situation. 


ROUGE ATOMIQUE by N. Richard Nash. 
Poetic drama; Dramatists Play Service; 2 W; 
+ ee bare stage with tea table. Royalty: 

10. 


This is an interestingly different tragedy of 
two women, one the wife and the other the 
husband’s new love, who sit and wait to hear 
whether or not the husband, hurt in an acci- 
dent, will live or die. They try to disguise their 
feelings with polite conversation, but each final- 
ly admits that she would prefer the man dead 
if she cannot have him. The man is reported 
out of danger, and they return to their empty 
social chit-chat. 


CHAMPAGNE SEC by Carol Easton. Comedy, 
French; 2M, 2W; Setting: living room, 
Royalty: $5. 


An off-beat comedy with an unusual twist is 
this winner of the National Collegiate Play. 
writing Contest. A man and his second wife 
are celebrating their 25th wedding annivers 
when his former wife, long thought to be dead, 
walks in, en that her amnesia has finally 
been cleared up and she has returned to him, 
The man conscientiously demands that he be 
taken to jail for bigamy, while the two women 
sit down to play scrabble together. 


MIRACLE AT POTTER’S FARM by Kathleen 
and Robert Lindsay. Drama; French; 11M, 
4 W, optional extras; Setting: a farmyard 
with two interior inserts. Royalty: $10. 


A prize-winning one-hour TV drama that has 
been brought to the stage with little change, 
this play concerns the slightly sentimental but 
usually moving story of an improvident doctor’s 
family that tries to stay together after his death. 
Finally the unquestioning faith of the youngest 
boy, who wishes for all the things the family 
need for his birthday, brings about the miracle 
which will allow the family to remain as a unit 
on the farm and at the same time also permit 
the older son and daughter to realize their 
dreams of the future. 


STILL STANDS THE HOUSE by Gwen Ring. | 


wood. Drama; French; 2M, 2 W; Setting: 
a farmhouse living room. Royalty: $5. 


Winner of the Dominion Drama Festival for 
native Canadian plays, this old script has been | 
reactivated and still tingles the spine with its ' 


story of a young unsuccessful Canadian farmer 


whose wife urges him to sell the old homestead | 


and buy another farm closer to civilization. 
His sister, who has devoted her life to rearing 
him, bitterly resents the idea and the intrusion 
of the wife. When the man goes out in a 
snowstorm to find a wandering mare, the wife 
remembers she has neglected to fill the lantern 
and that he will lose his way and freeze to 
death. She hurries after him to rescue him —- 
with another lantern that the sister has deliber- 
ately not filled. 





Statement required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 


as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and Ju 
2, 1946 showing the Ownership, Management an 
Circulation of Dramatics magazine, published monthly 


(October ye inclusive) at Cincinnati, Ohio, 


for October 1, 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The National Thespian Society, Co lege Hill 
Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; Editor, Leon C. Miller, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; Managin 
editor, Leon C. Miller, College Hill Station, Cincinnea 
24, Ohio; Business manager, Leon C. Miller, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


The owner is: The National Thespian Society, : 


2. 

College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; Natien 

Director, Doris Marshall, Helena, Mont. High School; 

Ass’t. National Director, Meizie G. Weil, Senior High 
Upper ay. Pa.; Secretory and Treasurer, 

Leon C. iller, Cincinneti 24, Ohio; Senior Ceuncilors, 

Blandford Jennings, we ag Mo., High School; Doris 

Adley, South Kitsap High School, Port Orchard, Wash. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding | percent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se 
curities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any ether fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; alse atements in 
the two paragraphs show the offiant’s full knewledge 
ond belief as to the circumstances end conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
do not appear upon the books of the compeny 6! 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner. 


Leon C. Miller, Editor and Managing Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th dey 


of September, 1957. (Seal) E. Michael Reitman, Jr. 
(My commission expires November 5, 1958.) 
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AS. C, TEMPE, A 


New Row-Peterson Three-Act Plays 







IN CASE 
OF MURDER 


By Frank Wattron 


Scene from test production at Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, California 


"...a Sparkling farce-comedy in which audience 
and actors share an exhilarating theater experi- 
ence.''—Paul Walker, Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, California. 


SIX STITCHES 
FOR EGO 


By Vera and Ken Tarpley 


3-Act Comedy Cast: 6M, 7 W, Extras 


Psychologist Solomon Bell organizes an 
“adult nursery school” where the students 
can let their frustrations and impulses run 
riot. Everything from finger-painting to 
kicking around a life-sized dummy of “The 
Boss” happens in the Mad Room. The bed- 
lam is abruptly halted when all the students 
land in jail. Bell has his difficulties, too, 
when his landlady traps him in his own 
“sickbed psychomotor drama”; and it’s wed- 
ding bells for Dr. Bell! 


*...a laugh-provoking, satirical treatment 
of the frustrations, complexes, and emotional 
tensions that are in conversational vogue 
today.”—Russ Larson, Crystal Lake, Illinois, 
Community High School. 


Books, 85c each. Royalty 20% of re- 
ceipts, with $25 maximum per per- 
formance. 


Mud pan scene from the test production of 
Six Stitches for Ego at Community High School, 
Crystal Lake, Illinois. 


"In Case of Murder is as mad and delightful 
as the thing it satirizes is often fatuous and 
deadly.""—Thomas Ligget, The Bakersfield Cali- 


fornian. 





Mystery-Farce Cast: 7M, 6W 


When a storm dislodges the name-sign from a sani- 
torium and deposits it in front of the Newcombe 
home, strange things begin happening! George, a 
TV writer, finds real characters to write about when 
people mistake his home for the Psychodynamics Insti- 
tute! There’s an artist who thinks of nothing but fame, 
a mysterious fortuneteller, and many other strange 
characters. “Supposed” murders hampers his writing 
plans, particularly when it appears George himself 
may be the villain! 


Books, 85c each. Royalty 20% of receipts, 
with $25 maximum per performance. 


"Here is proof that fine new plays can be pro- 
duced by local groups. We hope to stage 
another of Mr. Wattron’s plays soon."—Jack 


Casey, President, Bakersfield Community Theatre. 


YOU CAN’T 
BEAT THE DRUMMS 


By Carl Webster Pierce 


3-Act Comedy Cast: 5M, 5 W 
I.Q. means “Individuality Quota” in the 


Drumm family. “Hum” Drumm, the im- 
aginative and enterprising head of the house, 
insists: “Too many people fail to express 
themselves as individuals. We Drumms are 
different. We do original things!”” And, they 
do! “Hum” mails small “packages of de- 
mocracy to people all over the world—par- 
cels of plain American dirt from a tunnel] in 
his cellar... Dizzy Drumm pledges herself 
to the incessant playing of a current song hit 
... Dirty constantly devises imitations. It 
isn't surprising that the Drumms’ eccentrici- 
ties quickly involve them with their neigh- 
bors in some amazing complications—espe- 
cially since they live next door to a prison! 


Books, 60c each. Royalty $10 per 
performance. (Not available on Per- 
centage Plan.) 
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EDWARD STREETER 'S ap 
famous and delightful an th 


MERRY CHRI 
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Christmas comedy 
l 2 acts; 6m, 8w, 


extéas as desired. 













‘And we'll just give the bills to Daddy!" 


ment George Baxter announces that “Christmas 
and that this year “we shall have a budgeted 
gw that here “* nrw ile will not be drowned in 
entality. But although William Davidson has 
y the spirit of Edward Streeter’s ° Merry Christ- 


\ is the tale of the Baxter clan: George and his wife im 
yo married children and their families, their unmarried 
fer and her fiancé and, of course, of the welter of Christmas 





Ye presents and the wrappings, amid all of which Mrs. Baxter 
arches with an experienced tread while George wallows through 
broken budgets, torn paper and tangled ribbons; it is the tale of 
the married children determined that this is the year to start 
their own Christmas traditions in their own homes and, finally, 
it is the tale of Polly’s steadfast love for her fiancé in far gf 
Buenos Aires and of her determination to leave home and fa ay 
to join him in a foreign land. Here amid laughter and tears && 
tale of family love and loyalty, of understanding and self-sacrifice 
through the joy and laughter of the Christmas season. It is a 
modern and intelligent Christmas play that will especially delight 
your audience. 










Royalty, $10.00 minimum. Amount over this up to a maximum 
of $25.00 depends on your gross receipts. Posters. Price, 85c 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING DUMPANY 


179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ...CHICAGO », ILLINOTS 








